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AMERICA RETURNS TO THE HIGH SEAS* 


ROBERT E. PEABODY 


VERY student of American history is familiar with 

the important part played by our ships and sailors 

in the early days of this country, but it is the prevalent 
opinion to-day, even among economists, that American 
shipping died out with the age of sail and that maritime 
industries and seafaring are now things of the past in 
the United States. Nothing, however, is further from 
the case, and it is the object of this paper to describe 
the more recent developments of our merchant marine 
and to show that American ships and sailors are still 
among the most important factors in world commerce. 
From colonial times our people have. been deeply 
concerned in shipping and seafaring. The intercourse 


* The statistics contained in this article have been largely obtained 
from the annual statistical reports issued by the Bureau of Navigation 
of the Department of Commerce, by the United States Shipping Board, 
and by Lloyds’ Register of Shipping. In all cases the tonnage figures 
given are gross registered tons, that is tons of one hundred cubic feet, 
which is the basis on which merchant ships of all nations are measured 
and documented. 
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of the early colonists with the rest of the civilized world 
was across the ocean whence most of the necessities of 
life had to be obtained, and soon after the Revolution 
American ships were finding their way to the most dis- 
tant parts of the globe. But as time passed and civ- 
ilization pressed further westward, and as industries 
were started to produce articles which formerly had 
been imported, the American people turned more and 
more from the sea to the development of their own 
country. Thus, while in 1825, ninety-two per cent. of 
the imports and exports of the United States were car- 
ried in American vessels, by 1861 our interest in ship- 
ping had decreased so that only sixty-five per cent. of 
our foreign trade went in our own ships. Then came 
the Civil War and the destruction by the Alabama and 
other Confederate cruisers furthered the decline of 
American shipping. In the meantime England had 
produced the iron steamer, which began to wrest the 
commerce of the seas from the wooden sailing ship. 
From earliest days we had excelled in building and op- 
erating wooden sailing craft, but American ship-build- 
ers and owners soon found that with their higher wages 
and costs they could not compete with England in the 
building and running of iron steamers, and so they 
gradually found it more profitable to turn their efforts 
to railroading or manufacturing. 

Thus, by 1914, an American ship had become a curi- 
osity in foreign ports and only nine per cent. of our vast 
foreign commerce was carried in American bottoms, 
and most of these traded with Canada. Nevertheless, 
although American vessels had practically disappeared 
from the high seas, the United States had, in 1914, the 
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third largest merchant marine in the world. This para- 
dox was due to an act passed by Congress in 1817, and 
ever since in effect, which excluded foreign ships from 
the coastwise trade of the United States. Protected 
thus from foreign competition, our coasting and Great 
Lakes shipping increased steadily with the development 
of the country and by 1914 had made us one of the 
leading maritime nations of the world, even though our 
ships were rarely seen abroad. This great coastwise 
fleet has all been built in the United States, for another 
early law provided that only American-built ships 
could fly the American flag. Naturally, with our 
higher wages, costs, and scale of living, these domestic 
ships cost so much more to build and operate than sim- 
ilar foreign craft, that they could not afford to come out 
from behind the protection barrier and compete in 
world commerce. 

Then came the Great War. Immediately German 
shipping took refuge at home or in neutral ports, and 
the German merchant marine was eliminated from 
world trade. This created a shortage of available ship- 
ping, which was soon accentuated by withdrawal of 
much Allied tonnage for the purposes of war. As a re- 
sult, freight rates kept steadily rising until they became 
so high that expensively-operated American coastwise 
ships could afford to leave their protected routes and 
embark in world trade with profit. Colliers which had 
spent their lives running between Norfolk and Boston 
appeared at such distant ports as Buenos Aires or Arch- 
angel, and one of the regular New York and New Or- 
leans liners entered Rotterdam —the first American 
ship seen there in forty years. When the German sub- 
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marine campaign still further reduced the available 
tonnage, freight rates soared to such fabulous heights 
that vessels often paid for themselves with the profits 
of a single voyage. The higher cost of ship-building 
in this country no longer mattered, and American ship- 
yards were soon building ships for foreign as well as 
American owners who wished to take advantage of this 
unprecedented boom. 

When the United States entered the war, the Ger- 
man submarine campaign was increasing in intensity, 
and it soon became apparent that one of the most im- 
portant means of winning the war was to produce new 
merchant ships to take the place of those torpedoed. 
Although for many years the United States had not 
figured prominently as a nation of shipbuilders, our 
industrial resources were so great that upon this coun- 
try devolved the stupendous task of creating the “bridge 
of boats” to France, and the recently-created United 
States Shipping Board was put in charge of this great 
undertaking. 

The first step was to requisition every sea-going 
ship then building in the United States, whether for 
American or foreign owners. Contracts were next 
placed with all existing American shipyards for as many 
ships as they could build within a couple of years, but 
as the capacity of the existing American yards was far 
from sufficient to meet the submarine losses, contracts 
were placed by the Shipping Board with many ship- 
yards newly established to take on this work. In or- 
der to hasten the program, certain standard designs of 
cargo steamers were prepared. As nearly as possible 
one yard produced from a single design so that greater 
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speed in construction could be obtained. Many of the 
newer yards were merely assembling plants; the ma- 
chinery and boilers were made at various engine works 
throughout the country, and the plates and frames for 
the hull were fabricated at steel mills. Thus all man- 
ner of manufacturing plants not previously engaged in 
marine work were pressed into service for shipbuilding. 

Because speed was of prime importance, some re- 
markable records were made at the construction of ships. 
One yard in Seattle completed sixteen 6,000 ton 
freighters, one after another, in the average time of 
eighty-six days each, ships which would take eight 
months to a year to build in ordinary times, while a 
3,500 ton collier, built at Camden, New Jersey, ran 
her trial trip thirty-seven days after her keel was 
laid. When it is realized that in 1914 shipbuilding 
in the United States totalled three hundred thou- 
sand tons, it is astounding to learn that in 1919 we 
produced three million, three hundred thousand tons 
and in 1920, three million, nine hundred thousand tons 
more. In each of these years the total tonnage built 
in the United States was greater than the entire mer- 
chant marine of any country in the world except Eng- 
land. 

When the Armistice was concluded, steps were im- 
mediately taken to stop government shipbuilding on all 
contracts not yet begun, but most of the ships which 
were in process of construction were completed. As a 
result of all this building the American merchant marine 
had more than doubled its size in three years. The gov- 
ernment-owned fleet of merchant ships accounted for 
practically all this increase, and in 1921, when the 
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building program had been completed, the Shipping 
Board found itself possessed of no less than one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-eight vessels, totalling 
eight million tons, a fleet greater than the combined 
merchant marines of France, Germany, and Norway. 
The problem, then, was what use to make of all these 
ships. For two years following the war, shipping en- 
joyed great activity, and there was a general feeling 
that the government merchant vessels should be used 
to further American commerce. The Shipping Board 
therefore diverted their steamers to regular commer- 
cial traffic as rapidly as they were released from war 
work. But lacking the organization to establish com- 
mercial steamship lines, the Board adopted the policy 
of allocating their vessels to private American steamship 
companies to operate for them on a commission basis. 
Thus lines of government-owned but privately-operat- 
ed American steamers were established between the 
United States and the principal countries of the world, 
and American merchantmen again became as familiar 
sights in foreign ports as in the time of the clipper ships. 
Many difficulties were encountered in starting this 
vast project. During the war the Shipping Board 
steamers had been largely manned by the Navy, and 
when they came under private management, it took a 
number of years to create an experienced personnel. In 
the beginning the steamers frequently got into difficul- 
ties. Many of them were built with too much haste 
and developed structural defects when placed in serv- 
ice. Rivets fell out, oil-fuel pipes leaked and spoiled 
the cargoes, while inexperienced engineers caused nu- 
merous break-downs. But gradually the poor craft 
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were eliminated, and the good ones were brought into 
proper condition. In 1921, over two hundred private 
American companies were operating about one thousand 
of the Shipping Board steamers all over the world, and 
as a result forty per cent. of our imports and exports 
were being carried in American bottoms as against nine 
per cent. before the war. 

Then came the slump in freights. The tremendous 
activity in shipbuilding had more than compensated for 
the submarine losses, and merchants soon found plenty 
of available cargo space. Competition between ship 
owners became keener and no longer could every voyage 
show a bountiful profit. As the operators of Shipping 
Board steamers became less able to propose remunera- 
tive business, the Board withdrew many of their vessels 
from service. The number of operating companies was 
reduced from over two hundred to about thirty, and the 
steamers in service from over one thousand to about 
four hundred, with the result that only the most effi- 
cient operators, ships, and personnel remained. A care- 
fully worked out scheme of lines on the most important 
routes was adopted, with the different Shipping Board 
operators working together, and joint traffic offices were 
established at home and abroad to solicit business for 
all Shipping Board lines. 

With the decline in ocean freight rates, the opera- 
tion of the Shipping Board lines began to show losses 
instead of profits, and coincident with this change of af- 
fairs there arose a strong public demand that the Gov- 
ernment withdraw from the shipping business. Accord- 
ingly, the Shipping Board attempted to dispose of some 
of its huge fleet to private interests. Had this policy 
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been adopted during the boom immediately following 
the war, the Government could probably have sold a 
large part of its fleet with little difficulty; but by the 
time it decided to sell, the decline in freight rates and 
in profits had caused great depreciation in the value of 
ships. Only by offering their vessels at prices far be- 
low their cost and by giving long and easy terms of pay- 
ment, was the Shipping Board able to dispose of some 
of its passenger liners and oil tank steamers, types of 
which there still existed a world shortage; but bidders 
were few for the bulk of the fleet consisting of straight 
cargo steamers, with which the world was over supplied. 
A large number of the inferior craft were sold to be 
broken up for scrap, including several hundred wooden 
steamers, many of which, unfinished at the time of the 
Armistice, had never made a voyage. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of ships were thus disposed of for a fraction 
of their cost. 

In the meantime, the regular lines of Shipping Board 
steamers were being operated by private companies for 
the Board on important foreign trade routes. These 
lines now showed large losses, but they had become so 
firmly established and were such important factors in 
American commerce that the Shipping Board was loath 
to abandon them. A method was sought to preserve 
these lines and organizations by selling the ships of a 
line as a going concern to the operating company which 
had been running them. But unfortunately no private 
company could afford to assume the losses which the 
Government had now begun to suffer in keeping these 
lines going. To meet this situation the Jones-White 
Act was passed early in 1929, authorizing the Post- 
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master-General to contract with American steamship 
companies to carry the mails on various routes to for- 
eign ports, which more or less correspond to the Ship- 
ping Board lines. The amount of compensation for car- 
rying the mails approximated the loss which the lines 
had been suffering. Thus, an operator of a Shipping 
Board line could buy his fleet, and by receiving a mail 
subsidy could make both ends meet and place himself on 
a footing with his foreign competitor. Moreover, be- 
fore a mail contract could be obtained, the contractor 
had to agree to build a certain number of new steamers 
in American shipyards over a period of years to run on 
his line. As a result of this legislation several of the 
principal Shipping Board lines have passed into private 
ownership, including the great Leviathan and the other 
steamers of the United States Lines trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice, the well known President ships of the Dollar Line 
trans-Pacific services, and the Munson Liners to South 
America. Furthermore, the new-construction provision 
of the mail contracts has resulted in a number of fine 
new liners being built in American yards. 

The entire fleet owned by the Shipping Board includ- 
ing the new war-time tonnage, the German ships seized 
in our ports at the beginning of the war, and other craft 
purchased from private parties, amounted to twenty- 
one hundred ships totalling nine million, four hundred 
thousand tons. Up to May 1, 1931, eight hundred 
and forty-nine had been sold to American shipowners, 
one hundred and seventeen had been sold abroad, seven 
hundred and twenty-six had been broken up for scrap 
or lost, and four hundred and eight of two million, 
three hundred thousand tons were still owned by the 
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Shipping Board. Of these last, one hundred and sixty- 


three were in service and the others were tied up in 
reserve or were awaiting purchasers. Thus seventy-five 
per cent. of the government’s great shipping venture 
has been liquidated. 

Such, in brief, is the history of our merchant marine 
up to the present year. Yet people still talk as though 
American ships and sailors were things of the past, lit- 
tle realizing that we are now the second maritime na- 
tion of the world. England has twenty-three million 
tons of merchant ships, we have fourteen million tons, 
Japan and then Germany come next with about four 
million tons each, and Norway, France, and Italy fol- 
low in that order, each with about three million, five 
hundred thousand tons. The American merchant ma- 
rine is to-day four times as great as in the years directly 
preceding the Civil War, generally considered the “good 
old days” of American shipping. Our coasting and 
Great Lakes fleets have increased steadily with the 
growth of the country, while the tremendous traffic be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States through the Panama Canal gives employment to 
a huge fleet of American steamers which have come into 
existence since the canal was opened in 1914. Although 
American ships were then practically unknown in for- 
eign ports, now the lines established by the Shipping 
Board and run with some form of government aid are 
making our merchant marine an important factor in 
ocean commerce. Moreover, the tank steamers of the 
American oil companies now carry their owners’ prod- 
ucts to all parts of the world, and a third of all the tank- 
ers afloat fly the American flag. As a result of these 
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new lines of American steamers and our great fleet of 
oil tankers, thirty-three per cent. of our foreign com- 
merce is now carried in our own ships, as contrasted with 
nine per cent. in 1914. 

A merchant marine of fourteen million tons, such as 
ours, gives employment to a large seafaring population, 
a fact not fully appreciated. The officers of these Amer- 
ican merchant ships are nearly all American citizens and 
the crews largely so, and it is quite safe to say that far 
more Americans are now going to sea than in the much- 
talked-of days of the clipper ships. Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and California maintain school 
ships to train young men from those states for officers 
in the merchant marine, and all the states in the Union 
contribute to the personnel of our merchant fleet. The 
stirring rescues of the crews of sinking vessels made in 
mid-Atlantic a few winters ago by the United States 
Liners President Harding and President Roosevelt, 
show that American seamanship is far from extinct. It 
is time that the American people came to realize that 
shipping is one of our great industries, and that we are 
the second maritime nation of the world. 














FRANCIS LEGGE, GOVERNOR OF 
LOYALIST NOVA SCOTIA 
1773-1776* 


VIOLA F. BARNES 


OVA SCOTIA was not a particularly placid colony 

at the time of the Peace of Paris, but the unrest was 
that of a vigorous new settlement too heterogeneous as 
yet for the strident voices of many races to blend in a 
common theme of discontent. Under Sir Wiiliam Camp- 
bell’s mild rule the Province experienced no stirring 
constitutional conflicts — the only excitements in gov- 
ernment were of a local nature. While the other colo- 
nies were defying the mother country because she had 
taken a lien on their income, Nova Scotia, like a much 
indulged minor child, was asking the parent state for 
an increase in allowance —and receiving it. Bridges, 
roads, churches, light-houses — nothing seemed too 
small to petition for. Little wonder, then, that when 
Massachusetts sent circular letters in 1764 and 1768 to 
rouse the Province against the new policy, Nova Scotia 
ignored the correspondence, thereby according to Sir 
William, treating it with the contempt it deserved. 

To be sure, Halifax caught the infection of riot at the 
time of the Stamp Act. About the middle of October, 
1765, the New England settlers in that city, in imita- 
tion of the neighboring colonies, hung an effigy of the 


* Read at a meeting of the American Historical Association at Boston, 
Massachusetts, December 29, 1930. 
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stamp distributor on the gallows behind Citadel Hill. 
Shortly thereafter they inserted a note in the supplement 
to the Boston Evening-Post (later copied by other pa- 
pers) saying they had received great satisfaction from 
the effigy episode, because it would show the other colo- 
nies their zeal and incline them to the charitable belief 
that nothing but the dependent situation of Nova Scotia 
prevented its inhabitants from heartily opposing a tax 
both unconstitutional and burdensome. 

In spite of the hint, the stamp distributor refused to 
abdicate, and the Act went into effect on November first. 
The New Englanders then sent him a note signed with 
fictitious names, threatening him with “eternal Death 
and Damnation” if he did not resign, and ending with 
advice to prepare “to meet your Great Redeemer Jesus 
Christ as to Morrow Night you will make your Exit.” 
Needless to say, he did not keep the tryst. A riot at 
Liverpool among the New England settlers there com- 
pleted the meager achievement of propaganda during 
that autumn in Nova Scotia, where it failed completely 
to prevent the enforcement of the Stamp Act. It was 
obvious that the agitation was the result of what might 
be termed “external forces,” and that England’s new 
imperial policy did not raise a constitutional issue in the 
Province of Nova Scotia as it did in most of the conti- 
nental colonies.* 

All was well so long as Sir William Campbell re- 
mained at his post, but the Governor grew restless in his 
bleak northern home. Pleading the pain of an old 


1 Public Record Office, C. O. 5:755, page 390; C. O. 217:21 (no 
paging; see letter from the Governor to the Board of Trade, November 
19, 1765); C.O. 217:51, page 484; Stowe MSS., British Museum, 
Volume 264, ff. 69, 71. 
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wound in the eye, and the bad effect of the Nova Scotian 
climate on it, he asked first for a leave of absence to visit 
the southern colonies for his health, then later, for per- 
mission to return to England. The former request was 
granted, but not the latter, because it ran counter to the 
administration’s new policy concerning sinecures. But 
after receiving repeated requests from Sir William, who 
cited the various sieges, battles, and campaigns in which 
he had participated (although his conscience forced him 
to add, in a postscript to one letter, that the wound from 
which he was suffering was received when he was a boy 
at school) the administration transferred him to South 
Carolina, where he could hold an active post in a benign 
climate.” 

The situation changed under his successor, Francis 
Legge. Like Governor Campbell he, too, was a soldier, 
but a man of entirely different personality. He was 
energetic, forceful, courageous, and ambitious, and al- 
though lacking in tact, had the appetite for power. Ap- 
pointed through the influence of his kinsman, Lord 
Dartmouth, he was a strong adherent of the adminis- 
tration in its colonial policy, and he was, moreover, 
eager to please and to succeed. He entered office in 
troublesome days, for he took up the reins early in Octo- 
ber, 1773, just as the colonies south of Nova Scotia were 
flaring into flame by the parliamentary concessions to 
the East India Company. The times demanded tact and 
vigor —two virtues for the lack of one or the other of 
which many of the colonial governors lost their offices. 
Legge probably had more of the latter and less of the 
former than any governor on the continent. However, 


2C. O. 217:48, ff. 72, 98, 100. 
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he was not immediately faced with a crisis. The Tea 
Act made very little impression in Nova Scotia, chiefly 
because the merchants of Halifax were not personally 
affected, as were those in the four cities chosen by the 
Company as distributing centers for the tea. It was 
doubtless owing to the dutiful conduct of the Province 
that Lord Dartmouth, after receiving reports of the up- 
roar caused by the Sons of Liberty elsewhere, instructed 
the Governor of Nova Scotia to receive the tea ships at 
Halifax and to aid the Company to protect and dispose 
of its property in case they were denied entry at the 
designated ports. The Company, however, made no use 
of this provision.” 

As the fashion for “tea parties” spread in the year 
which followed the first shipments of tea, the long arms 
of the Sons of Liberty began to reach into Nova Scotia, 
and even Halifax only narrowly escaped the well-known 
Mohawk execution. In September, 1774, William 
Smith, a merchant and magistrate of that city, received 
a consignment of tea from New England. On news of 
its arrival, a not-too-friendly crowd gathered at the dock 
to protest against its landing. Smith found it a bit dif- 
ficult to “explain” the tea; he assured the excited pro- 
testers that it was not the property of the East India 
Company, thinking they were opposing the monopoly 
which the tea measure had given the corporation. Some 
of the more vocal, among them a magistrate named John 
Fillis, refused to be satisfied with this alibi, insisting it 
made no difference who sent the tea so long as the hated 
duty had been paid on it. Smith, with an eye to busi- 
ness, cared more about placating the merchants than 
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satisfying the radicals—so long as the latter did not 
resort to violence; therefore, he sent a crier through the 
streets to call the merchants to a meeting where he might 
give them more details concerning the history of the 
cargo. It is possible he was in collusion with some of the 
Boston dealers in Dutch smuggled tea, and did not care 
to proclaim the fact at the dock lest he should get into 
trouble with the customs officers. Nevertheless, one of 
these, who was also a magistrate, lurking about and hap- 
pening to hear the advertisement, stopped the meeting 
on the grounds that it might cause a riot, and then re- 
ported the whole episode to the Governor. Legge, in 
his usual vigorous fashion, arraigned both Smith and 
Fillis before the Council on the charge of seditious con- 
duct and called in several merchants as witnesses. Both 
men admitted their share in the uproar and were re- 
moved from office. Fearful lest the affair represented 
an attempt to collect a crowd for the purpose of trumpet- 
ing sedition and might be tried again, Legge issued a 
proclamation against unlawful assemblies. This ended 
the tea troubles in Halifax and, indeed, in Nova Scotia, 
for tea was freely sold throughout the Province. Ap- 
parently the merchants objected to the East India Com- 
pany doing a retail business in their midst, but were not 
so much interested in opposing the principle of taxation; 
the people at large were not sufficiently stirred by propa- 
ganda to deny themselves their beloved tea as a protest 
against parliamentary taxation; and the radicals were 
cowed by Legge’s summary treatment of Smith and 
Fillis.* 

This same month of September, 1774, while Nova 
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Scotia was experiencing the first stages of disaffection, 
the twelve colonies to the south (except Georgia) were 
in the last stages of organized protest against England’s 
latest provocation, the Coercive Acts of 1774, directed 
chiefly against Massachusetts and Boston. They met in 
a Continental Congress and formed the Association to 
enforce a commercial boycott against the mother coun- 
try. The signers agreed not to import anything from 
Great Britain or Ireland or any staples from the British 
West Indies; and after September 1, 1775, to export 
nothing thither. Any colony refusing to join was to be 
excluded from trade with the rest. Addresses to the 
colonies not represented in this Congress — Canada, St. 
John’s, Nova Scotia, Georgia, and East and West 
Florida — were drawn up and dispatched with copies 
of the Association and other congressional papers.° 

The merchants of Nova Scotia saw in the impending 
boycott of West India trade a golden opportunity to es- 
cape from the economic bondage to New England under 
which the Province had suffered since the French and 
Indian War. A report of 1764 shows that of Nova 
Scotia’s total exports, valued at £64,790, fish and furs 
worth £17,000 were disposed of through New England. 
The rich farm lands around the Bay of Fundy produced 
quantities of grain, which was marketed chiefly through 
Boston, because it was easier to sell to New England ves- 
sels than to ship to Halifax. This dependence on New 
England carriers was partly due to poor land transpor- 
tation and partly to lack of local shipping. The un- 
even distribution of the food supply left parts of Nova 
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Scotia dependent on the outside world for provisions, 
and New England traders became the middlemen. 
They brought to Nova Scotia provisions, British manu- 
factures, and West India products, which they ex- 
changed for fish, lumber, horses, furs, and even a small 
amount of hard money. There was little or no direct 
trade between England and Nova Scotia, because the 
Province had no medium of exchange and lacked suffi- 
cient specie to pay for British goods directly. Nova 
Scotians were, for the most part, either farmers or fisher- 
men, but the distilleries were becoming important, 
thanks to the impost of sd. a gallon on imported rum. 
Although it protected the local distillers, this impost 
bore down hard on general trade, because it restricted 
the purchase of West India rum and thus reduced the 
amount of products from Nova Scotia which could be 
sold in the islands by way of exchange. The rivalry 
with New England and the selfishness of local distillers, 
thus limited the economic outlook of Nova Scotia.° 
Suddenly the whole horizon of her economics opened 
up. Ifthe twelve rebellious colonies chose to cut them- 
selves off from trade with Nova Scotia and the West 
Indies, perhaps Nova Scotia could control her own fish- 
eries monopolistically and appropriate the West India 
trade. But first she must rid herself of the impost act. 
This law was replaced in November, 1774, by new laws 
designed to increase the direct trade with the island colo- 
nies. Goods purchased in the West Indies, imported di- 
rectly into Nova Scotia, were to be free from duty (ex- 
cept the old duty on rum) when at least two-thirds of 
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the value of the cargo was paid for in goods of the Prov- 
ince. On importation from elsewhere than the British 
West Indies there was an impost of 10d. a gallon on 
rum and other distilled spirituous liquors, of sd. a gal- 
lon on all molasses, and 5s. a hundredweight on all 
brown sugar. To encourage a distributing trade, a draw- 
back of the whole duty on molasses and sugar (except 
Yd. a gallon on molasses and 6d. a hundredweight on 
brown sugar) was allowed on re-exportation. This act 
seems immediately to have stimulated trade. Several 
vessels fitted out and left for the West Indies stocked 
with the products of Nova Scotia. More ships were 
needed, but luck was on the side of Nova Scotia again, 
for refugee loyalists were beginning to arrive with their 
vessels and other equipment.’ 

The first obstacle to the new commercial plan having 
been removed, Legge set busily to work to find out how 
the Province’s opportunity could be improved most 
quickly. After an extensive investigation he conceived 
and sent to Lord Dartmouth a scheme for making Nova 
Scotia the center of the Empire for the fishing of cod 
and the granary of the West Indies. He recommended 
the establishing of Halifax as an intermediary port be- 
tween Canada and the West Indies—such as Louisbourg 
had previously been for the French; he even advised that 
it be made temporarily the only intermediate port be- 
tween the American colonies and continental Europe 
for the importation of such products as Parliament 


7C. O. 217: 21 (no paging; see letter of the Lieutenant-Governor to 
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might allow to be carried thence. Such an arrangement 
would cut out the New England middleman from the 
fisheries as well as from a commerce dangerous and dis- 
astrous to British manufactures, for these traders shipped 
fish to foreign countries and brought back foreign manu- 
factures which competed openly with British manu- 
factures.° 

Although the North Ministry did not adopt Gover- 
nor Legge’s proposal, the New England Restraining 
Act of February, 1775, expressed a similar idea of 
penalizing rebellious New England and rewarding loy- 
al Nova Scotia. This act forbade the New England 
colonies to trade anywhere after July 1, 1775, except 
with England, Ireland, and the West Indies; and it 
denied them access to the fisheries of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and Canada. This measure was extended 
in April, 1775, to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, thus offering even greater 
advantages to Nova Scotia. Lord Dartmouth, in com- 
municating the New England Restraining Act to Gov- 
ernor Legge, expressed a hope that it would “give a 
spur” to the industry of Nova Scotia. Later he sug- 
gested that Nova Scotia might be able to supply the 
West Indies with the provisions they could no longer 
obtain from the rebel colonies. Other encouragements 
soon followed. Licenses were granted for cutting tim- 
ber in the King’s Woods to make lumber for the West 
India market and bounties offered on its importation in- 
to the islands.” 
Within two weeks after Governor Legge received a 
®C. O. 217:51, pp. 226-231. 
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copy of the Restraining Act, came Lexington and Con- 
cord, and on the heels of this disastrous news, Lord 
North’s circular offering conciliation arrived. While the 
unsheathing of the sword blinded the disaffected colo- 
nies to a dispassionate view of North’s plan and hurried 
them into war, the Restraining Act prejudiced Nova 
Scotia in his favor. Even before the Assembly met in 
June, there was no doubt what her decision would be. 
Her hope of economic ascendancy, together with the 
financial and military support she received from the 
mother country, more than balanced the obligations 
demanded of her. 

Governor Legge highly approved of Lord North’s 
plan and assured Lord Dartmouth that he believed it 
might have settled the differences between England and 
her colonies—but for Lexington and Concord. In his 
opening speech to the Assembly, on June 12, he pointed 
the path which he hoped the Province would take. He 
expressed his satisfaction and pleasure at their steadfast 
allegiance to the King and obedience to the laws, and re- 
minded them that their prosperity, safety, and very ex- 
istence depended on a continuation of royal protection. 
The House thanked him, promised allegiance and obe- 
dience for ever, and almost immediately proceeded to 
the consideration of Lord North’s proposal, by virtue of 
which Parliament agreed to renounce its power of taxa- 
tion in respect of any colony which would raise an an- 
nual fixed sum in support of civil government and for 
defense. These obligations did not seem so objection- 
able to Nova Scotia as to the exasperated colonies to the 
south. The Assembly accepted the terms and began 
negotiations with England for a constitutional settlement 
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on that basis, craftily bargaining at the same time for re- 
dress of miscellaneous grievances.” 

In an address of June 24, 1775, the Province acknowl- 
edged its dependence on the “Supreme Legislature of 
Great Britain” and agreed “to pay a due proportion of 
the Expense of this great Empire.” Believing that the 
share of each colony toward the imperial expense should 
be permanent, yet so established as to increase propor- 
tionately with the wealth of the inhabitants, and not 
liable to be affected by the increase or diminution of the 
precious metals of the world, the House suggested as 
the fittest form of tax, an ad valorem impost duty on all 
except British goods, the rate to be fixed every ten years 
by Parliament. Further supplies, if needed, were to be 
obtained by the old requisition system. For the better 
enforcement of the Acts of Trade, the address suggested 
that any member of the community, if detected in smug- 
gling, be deprived of his civil rights as a British subject. 
This would render unnecessary a multitude of customs 
officers, prevent that irritation which their insolence 
created, and remove the temptation of perjury. The 
House also suggested that, instead of receiving fees, the 
officers be paid good salaries. It would be better for the 
officers and it would remove the nuisance of red tape and 
the burden of heavy charges on trade. All customs of- 
ficials should be responsible to the Governor, Council, 
and Supreme Court of the Province.” 

The address had much advice to offer concerning of- 
fice-holding. Doubtless with Governor Hutchinson of 
Massachusetts in mind, it adverted to the evil results at- 
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tending the efforts of ambitious and affluent individuals 
to acquire governments, and advised against appointing 
a native of the Province as Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, or Judge of the Supreme Court. Members of the 
Legislative Council should be chosen for life, and no 
one should be eligible without landed property valued 
at £1,000. No revenue officers should be admitted to 
either house of the legislature. Triennial elections of 
the House and annual sessions were desired. Various 
judicial reforms were also requested, especially the limi- 
tation of charges, fees, and perquisites in all civil actions 
to a percentage basis. The members of the Vice-Ad- 
miralty Court were to receive no fees at all. Other 
grievances needing attention were presented, such as 
conditions under which lands were granted, escheats, 
and settlements of county boundaries. 

The Province received an immediate and cordial re- 
sponse. The Colonial Office reported to Speaker Nes- 
bitt of the Nova Scotia House that the petition had been 
laid before the King, who received very graciously that 
mark of the duty and loyalty of the representatives of 
His Majesty’s faithful subjects in Nova Scotia, and 
promised the fullest consideration to the several propo- 
sitions it contained.” 

Legge, in the summer of 1775, found his work not by 
any means completed. Although he had seen his Prov- 
ince, by the Assembly’s action in June, cast its lot with 
the mother country, it was still beset with many dangers, 
the chief of which were economic isolation, danger of 
conquest, propaganda from New England, and aliena- 
tion of the merchants, the King’s chief support in the 
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Province, in case the mother country ignored or rejected 
the Assembly’s memorial. Furthermore, the Province 
must contribute its share in aid of royal arms. 

The United Colonies were fully aware of the advan- 
tages which the Restraining Act gave to Nova Scotia and 
of the influence it would have on the loyalty of that 
Province, but they saw also that it contained one harm- 
ful feature—it would operate to exclude provisions from 
the rebel colonies. To make one last attempt to force 
Nova Scotia to join them, they had decided, in May, 
1775, to put on the screws at once and prevent her from 
gathering supplies for the fisheries before July 1, when 
the act would go into effect. Vessels were forbidden to 
load provisions for any of the fisheries on the coast of 
America. In order further to distress the fisheries, an 
amendment was proposed forbidding the importation 
into the United Colonies of any products of the fisheries, 
but this was lost, because the majority of the Congress 
felt the measure would injure the United Colonies too 
severely. Among other things, it would have prevented 
debtors in Nova Scotia from sending goods to pay their 
debts. The congressional resolve, as it passed, became 
more deadly even than the New England Restraining 
Act, because it was much more likely to be enforced.” 

This boycott by the rebellious colonies was felt quick- 
ly and keenly. Governor Legge thought at first that 
food, with the exception of grain, would be furnished 
from the country and the fisheries, but facts fell short 
of his expectations. Besides its own inhabitants, the 
Province had now to provide for the loyalist refugees 
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pouring in from the rebel colonies and also tc supply the 
British troops at Boston with food, fodder, and wood. 
Both the Congress and Massachusetts fitted out vessels 
of war to cruise between Cape Sable and Cape Cod for 
the purpose of intercepting the supply vessels. They 
used, in addition, the ingenious system of posting senti- 
nels, armed with telescopes, in Cape Ann and Salem 
steeples to spy out the unsuspecting vessels as these 
hovered warily along the coast. At a signal from a look- 
out, armed schooners would run out, and a few hours 
later bring their prize into port. By August, 1775, Nova 
Scotia was already suffering from shortage of provisions 
and by October she was in actual distress. In Novem- 
ber, the Governor reported that all trade was at an end 
and Halifax and the coast destitute of supplies and fuel. 
The troops at Boston suffered, too. Occasionally a ship 
came in from Nova Scotia with a cargo of fresh meat, 
but this was a luxury to be had only by those who had 
the cash to buy it. In the midst of this scarcity at Boston 
Winefrid McGowan, a camp retainer, yielded to the 
temptation to profiteer by stealing the town bull of Bos- 
ton, which she killed and sold as meat to the soldiers. 
For this grievous error she was tried by court-martial, 
found guilty, and sentenced to receive one hundred 
lashes at the cart’s tail—on her bare back and in the 
most public parts of the town and the camp.” 
Governor Legge used every means possible to gather 
provisions and to prevent rebel interference with the 
supply vessels. On one occasion several stacks of hay 
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awaiting shipment were burned by sympathizers with 
the rebels. Legge, with the persistence of a detective, 
suspected two members of the House, William Smith 
and John Fillis, whom he had formerly dismissed from 
the Council, of having committed the arson. He had no 
definite evidence against them but their previous his- 
tory and the fact that they were on General Gage’s list 
of “disaffected persons.” The accused, fearful lest they 
be shipped to England under the treason law, applied to 
the House for justice. Their colleagues, after an in- 
vestigation, passed resolutions denying the report and 
testifying to the good and loyal behavior of Smith and 
Fillis.” 

New England was not content with economic war- 
fare against Nova Scotia. Throughout the summer of 
1775 she put pressure on the Congress to invade the 
Province. Halifax was the great repository for Eng- 
land’s naval stores and therefore formidable as a mili- 
tary base. It wasalsoa nest of Tories. Colonel Thomp- 
son, a representative from Maine in the General Court 
of Massachusetts, volunteered, during the summer sea- 
son of 1775, to act as the leader of such a force. His 
plan was to raise a thousand men and a fleet of four 
armed vessels with eight transports, proceed to Wind- 
sor, “captivate the Tories, make all the proselytes pos- 
sible, and then destroy the king’s dockyard at Halifax.” 
It would not have been difficult to find volunteers for 
this enterprise. None was more eager to do the job 
than any one of the lusty frontiersmen of Machias in 
Massachusetts. For years this region had been a source 
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of worry to the governor of that colony, who had vainly 
tried to give the settlement a semblance of law and or- 
der by appointing officials from among the inhabitants. 
Such officials usually met with the fate of one, Jonathan 
Longfellow, who complained bitterly to Hutchinson 
that as soon as he accepted office as justice of the peace 
he was seized and cruelly beaten “for no other Reason: 
but for that of his being a Civil Magistrate.” The ex- 
traordinary activity of this youthful settlement now 
sought an outlet in the adventure of war.” 

George Washington disapproved of conquest. He be- 
lieved “such an enterprise to be inconsistent with the 
general principle upon which the colonies have pro- 
ceeded.” To be sure, the Province had not acceded to 
the measures of the Congress and had been excluded 
from all commercial intercourse with them. Nor was 
she likely to change, but at least she had not begun hos- 
tilities against the United Colonies. “To attack it there- 
fore,” said Washington, “is a measure of conquest rather 
than defence, and may be attended with very dangerous 
consequences.” Moreover he believed that even if such 
an expedition were successful in overawing the inhabi- 
tants “inimical to our cause” and preventing their sup- 
plying the British army, it would have no lasting effect 
unless an adequate military force were kept there per- 
manently.”” 

Both Washington and the Congress were forced to 
give the question definite consideration by the action of 
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the patriots from Passamaquoddy, the region nearest to 
Maine.” These people chose a committee of safety and 
petitioned the Congress for admission to “the association 
of the North Americans for the preservation of their 
rights and liberties.” The Congress did not know quite 
what to do. Plans of codperation both in Congress and 
in the Association had been designed for whole colonies 
acting as units, but there was already a precedent for re- 
ceiving parts of a colony, a delegate from the parish of 
St. John’s, Georgia, having suddenly appeared in the 
Congress and asked to be received. The Congress re- 
ferred the Passamaquoddy Petition to a committee, upon 
the report of which it was voted to send two persons to 
Nova Scotia to investigate the situation of the whole 
Province. General Washington was empowered to dis- 
patch troops there, if he thought best, for the purpose of 
removing the cannon and other warlike stores, destroy- 
ing the dockyards, and seizing ships of war and trans- 
ports. The Congress was willing that Washington un- 
dertake conquest if there appeared to be enough rebels 
in Nova Scotia to hold the region, once it was conquered. 
Washington commissioned Aaron Willard and Moses 
Child, to go to Nova Scotia and to inquire into the state 
of that Province, the disposition of the inhabitants to- 
wards the American cause, the condition of the fortifi- 
cations and dockyards, the quantity of artillery and 
other military stores, and the number of soldiers, sailors, 
and ships of war.” 

Governor Legge was fully aware of the precarious 
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situation of the Province, beleaguered as it was by forces 
from within and without, and he did not lack the cour- 
age to take vigorous action. In July, 1775, he warned 
Nova Scotians by proclamation against aiding or cor- 
responding with rebels under pain of penalty of treason 
and shortly afterward established an espionage system 
through “persons of fidelity” in every settlement, who 
kept him informed. Probably through one of these he 
heard rumors that a councillor was in secret correspond- 
ence with the enemy. He wasted no time in summon- 
ing him before the Council for examination and al- 
though the man’s innocence was easily proved, the event 
was not without its value as a deterrent. As an encour- 
agement to those whose loyalty was wavering, he per- 
suaded the Assembly to make a testimony of allegiance 
to the King. Fearing the spread of disaffection, he or- 
dered oaths of allegiance to be taken at the judicial ses- 
sions in each county. Of the refugees who were arriv- 
ing in increasing numbers, he asked a much more rigor- 
ous oath, which pledged them to report all treasonable 
assemblies and combinations and the names of all in- 
cendiaries. When news came in October, 1775, that 
rebel forces-had arrived in Canada and planned to de- 
scend on Nova Scotia to destroy the navy yard at Hali- 
fax, he declared martial law and called out the militia. 
He inspired the forming of loyal associations, raised 
troops to be temporarily annexed to the British army, 
and negotiated with the Indians to win their allegiance 
to the Crown. Months earlier he had appealed to Eng- 
land for troops, pointing out that local militia was un- 
reliable because of the spread of disaffection. These 
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troops were eventually arranged for, and their ar- 
rival (in November and December ) brought a temporary 
sense of security against a rebel invasion.” 

In the meantime the Congress awaited the report of 
its commissioners before deciding on conquest. On 
reaching Nova Scotia, these men learned of the Gover- 
nor’s proclamation against aiding or corresponding with 
rebels and forbidding strangers to be in Halifax more 
than two hours without making their business known 
to the justice of the peace —on peril of being treated as 
spies. This caused Willard and Child, who had no de- 
sire to play the role of Nathan Hale, to proceed with an 
excessive caution. On their return in February, 1776, 
they reported that about four-fifths of the inhabitants 
favored the American cause and would engage in it if 
only they were assured of adequate protection. But 
Washington discounted their findings when he learned 
that they had based their report on the information of 
others, not daring, themselves, to venture far into the 
country.” 

Although their figures were patently incorrect, it is 
true that, thanks to propaganda from New England, dis- 
affection had spread rapidly during the winter of 1775- 
1776 through the regions settled by New Englanders — 
Passamaquoddy Bay and St. John’s River, Annapolis 
Royal, Cornwallis, Horton, Falmouth, and Newport. 
Londonderry, Onslow, and Truro were mostly Scotch- 
Irish, the offspring of the immigrants who had settled 
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Londonderry, New Hampshire, none too friendly with 
the older New England stock, nor for that matter, with 
the English settlers. At first, these people wished only 
to be allowed to remain neutral; they petitioned the 
Governor and Council against the new militia act and 
refused to be mobilized. They were willing to sell their 
provisions to the British at exorbitant prices for the sup- 
ply of the troops at Boston merely because it meant mar- 
keting their products well, but, on the other hand, they 
feared what the rebels might do to them if they were 
caught giving aid to the King’s cause, for spies from New 
England had gone among them, threatening destruction 
of their homes and violence to their persons if they did 
not remain neutral. As the winter drew on, Cumber- 
land County became increasingly turbulent. The in- 
habitants held several town meetings and a “General 
Congress,” and appointed a committee of safety. In the 
midst of these expressions of dissatisfaction “some in- 
cendiary villains” spread reports that the King’s troops 
were totally defeated and Bunker Hill retaken by the 
Americans. This report seemed to give general joy, 
“in expression of which a triumphant sleigh drawn by 
six horses with postillions and a Flag of Liberty went 
through different parts of the Country, and an oration 
— as they term it—spoke in praise of Liberty.” They 
entered into an association and petitioned the Congress 
to invade the Province, promising to rise and join the 
American army when it arrived.” 
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The Congress decided on February 16, 1776, to leave 
the question of an expedition to General Washington. 
But the issue was suddenly settled by the evacuation of 
Boston and the arrival of British troops at Halifax. This 
ended, for the time being, the danger from rebel con- 
quest, and in June a most favorable report of the Prov- 
ince was sent home to England. Arnold’s expedition be- 
fore Quebec had dispersed, freeing Nova Scotia from 
impending invasion, the militia act had been repealed, 
and the Province settled down in peace and perfect good 
humor.” 

The most active factors in determining the alignment 
of Nova Scotia were the pro-rebel incendiaries, the mer- 
chants, particularly those in the government, and the 
Governor. The latter two, although working against 
the first, were most antagonistic to each other, except in 
the matter of allegiance. When Legge came into of- 
fice, he found the government in the hands of a nest of 
merchants who used their official position to exploit the 
Province. He struck at this evil as vigorously as he did 
at the rebels. Believing that many of these officials were 
speculating on funds of the Province, he began investi- 
gations with a view to prosecution. The commission of 
inquiry, in checking up the accounts of the treasurer and 
collectors of impost and excise for the previous fifteen 
years, reported a great many shortages. Legge instituted 
proceedings against the most conspicuous defaulters, 
among others a councillor, Judge Jonathan Binney, 
whom he cast into prison (along with his family) after 

23C. O. 217:52, pp. 7-8, 184-185, 213-214, 225, 262, 270; C. O. 
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having refused him bail. Binney thereupon pleaded 
the effect of prison on his health and the precarious cir- 
cumstances into which his death would plunge his wife 
and little children. But Legge was deaf to such appeals, 
remarking that he did not consider women and children 
in these cases, and if Binney died in jail, the ends of the 
law would be answered. When the trial came, the evi- 
dence was incriminating, but, nevertheless, Legge feared 
that the sympathies of the jurors would result in an 
acquittal. Therefore he attended court, sitting in the 
visitors’ section unofficially as a mere spectator, but lest 
justice fail in his absence, he refused to leave the court- 
room, even for lunch, and had refreshments brought in 
to him by a servant. Binney sarcastically reminded him 
that there was precedent for his action— Queen Anne 
sat in court through the whole of the trial of Dr. Sachev- 
erell.** 

It did not make Governor Legge more popular that 
he was constantly working to concentrate control in his 
own hands. More opposed than ever to popular govern- 
ment after perceiving the supposed results of it in the 
Thirteen Colonies, his idea of preventing the same ten- 
dencies in Nova Scotia was to make the royal governor 
less dependent on the House and more free from the 
Council. Among his recommendations to the Colonial 
Office was a proposal to reduce the quorum in both 
houses to a size which the Governor could control. In 
reply, the colonial secretary, not caring to stir up a 
loyal province, suggested that he seek these reforms from 
the Assembly. Naturally, the Governor found the As- 


**C. O. 217:27, Pp. 201-207, 263-264, 383-397, 455-4575 C. O. 
217:51, p. 320; C. O. 217:52, pp. 114-117. 
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sembly cold to such a proposition. The attempt having 
failed, he appealed to Lord Dartmouth to send instruc- 
tions increasing the power of the Royal Governor in all 
the colonies, before chaos should break loose in Nova 
Scotia.” 

The one matter on which the Governor, Council, and 
Assembly leaders seemed to be entirely in unison was the 
support of the King’s cause. One of the councillors 
wrote to a merchant friend in England in November, 
1775, his sentiments in regard to the rebel movement, 
and these probably well expressed the opinion of all the 
leading men in the government; “’tis a losing Game the 
Americans are playing at any rate, and the methods they 
have taken to avoid a Slavery which existed only in their 
own Imagination, may finally plunge them into a real 
one.” But the time came when hatred of the Governor 
almost drove the most prominent Nova Scotians into the 
rebel camp. On one occasion of disagreement over some 
constitutional issue, the Assembly pointed out in a dig- 
nified address that although they differed widely with 
His Excellency on the matter in question, they dared not 
enter into a debate with him lest it hurt the King’s cause 
by destroying popular confidence in him. Instead, they 
would send their griefs to England; but they assured 
the Governor that no infringement of their rights or 
privileges or “personal Oppression” could shake their 
duty and allegiance to the King or destroy their attach- 


ment to and dependence “on the supreme Legislature of 
Great Britain.” ” 


25C. O. 217:51, pp. 319-320, 442-443; C. O. 220:11, pp. 377-378; 
380-381. 
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While the Governor complained to Lord Dartmouth 
of the conspiracy against him in the Legislature, the 
leaders in both houses, backed by the merchants, con- 
fided their troubles to their English mercantile friends, 
who, in turn, passed on the information to the colonial 
secretary. According to Mr. Newton of the Council, 
Legge had “disgusted almost all the Inhabitants, from 
whom His Majesty might otherwise receive the strong- 
est Assurances of Fidelity and Loyalty which a People 
under the like Circumstances could give.” The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the Chief Justice, most of the council- 
lors, the officers of the army, even the refugees from re- 
bellion in the other colonies, were against him. In Jan- 
uary, 1776, the Council, the principal officers of the gov- 
ernment, and prominent merchants, petitioned the King 
for the Governor’s removal, declaring that otherwise 
_ “there is abundant reason to fear this your Majesty’s 
' valuable province may be irrecoverably lost.” On these 
lists may be found the names of Newton and Binney, de- 
faulters, and Smith and Fillis of the tea episode.” 

The complainants conducted themselves against 
Legge with assurance, knowing that the King was pleased 
with the Province for its loyalty and for its reception of 
Lord North’s plan of conciliation. The House of Com- 
mons had voted the Nova Scotia proposition concerning 
taxation “fit to be accepted,” and on November 23, 1775, 
resolved that whenever the Nova Scotia Assembly passed 
an act of the nature specified, and this act had received 
the royal approbation, then, as promised in Lord North’s 
plan, all other duties and taxes levied by act of Parlia- 


27C, O. 217:27, pp. 435-444, 447; C. O. 217:51, pp. 320, 484; 
C. O. 217:52, pp. 100, 114-117, 166-167; C. O. 220:11, p. 14. 
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ment would cease to be in operation, except such as were 
necessary for regulation of commerce —the proceeds of 
these latter duties to be carried to the account of the 
Province. In answer to this counter proposal, Nova 
Scotia passed an act in June, 1776, granting to the King 
a poundage duty of eight per cent. upon the value of all 
commodities hereafter to be imported into the Province, 
not being the produce of the British dominions in Eu- 
rope and America; said duty to be collected by the col- 
lector of his Majesty’s customs in the Province and dis- 
posed of by Parliament.” 

Lord George Germain, on whom decision concerning 
these complaints fell after the resignation of Lord Dart- 
mouth, ordered Legge to return to England and report 
such information as would enable the King to judge 
what should be done to preserve the peace and safety of 
Nova Scotia. The packet-boat bringing the orders was 
instructed to wait twenty days while other officers of the 
government were gathering material in proof of the com- 
plaints made against him. At the same time the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was removed, and the government left 
in the hands of Commissioner Arbuthnot. The packet- 
boat arrived at Halifax on April 20, 1776, and left with 
Legge on May 12. After his departure the House and 
Council sent to the King a loyal address assuring him of 
their attachment to him and submission to the power of 
Parliament, and mentioned, in closing, that his atten- 
tion to their grievances had inspired them with a “new 


28 C. O. 217:52, pp. 227, 228-230. This act never went into opera- 
tion because it was passed with a suspending clause subject to the King’s 
pleasure, which was never signified. R. J. Uniacke, Ed., Statutes at 
Large, Nova Scotia, 1758-1805 (1805), 204. 
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ardor and an Insuperable Zeal” for his service. This ad- 
dress could not be overlooked in any decision made con- 
cerning the reinstatement of Legge.” 

At about the same time that the Thirteen Colonies 
were publishing their Declaration of Independence, the 
Lords of Trade gave Legge a hearing and made a 
lengthy report to the King. On careful investigation 
they could find very little that was blameworthy in any 
of the items of complaint. Although there was no rea- 
son to suppose that Legge had on any occasion acted 
otherwise than to the best of his capacity for His Maj- 
esty’s service and in faithful pursuance of his duty, they 
would not conceal from the King their apprehensions 
that the “Governor through the course of his Adminis- 
tration hath been wanting in that gracious and conciliat- 
ing deportment, which the delicacy of the times, and the 
tempers of Men under Agitation and alarm more par- 
ticularly demanded; for want of which those upright in- 
tentions which he carried with him into Government be- 
came in great part fruitless and abortive.” The com- 
plaints they believed furnished no grounds of miscon- 
duct such as to cause the King to withdraw favor on fu- 
ture occasions, yet considering the peculiar predicament 
of the colony and the attitude of the people toward 
Legge, already expressed in their thanks at his recall, 
they did not believe it best that he be allowed to return 
to Nova Scotia to reassume the administration of the 
government. The King was forced to choose between 
deserting the Governor and alienating the party on whom 
the loyalty of the Province depended. He removed the 


29 C. O. 217:27, pp. 539-540; C. O. 217:52, pp. 121-123, 183, 211. 
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Governor because he dared not jeopardize the allegiance 
of Nova Scotia.” 

The loyalist party, which comprised a majority of the 
House, the greater part of the Council, and many of the 
chief officers, triumphed at last over the spreading radi- 
calism on the one hand and the Governor’s authority on 
the other. These men were not interested in wrangling 
over the theory of empire. They accepted the depend- 
ent status of colonies and admitted the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax them, believing they should share imperial 
expenses. Having found the mother country sympathetic 
to their appeals for redress of local grievances, even to 
the point of removing a governor who was out of har- 
mony with the Province, they had no constitutional cause 
for joining the rebellion. Furthermore, the Association 
and the Restraining Acts, followed by the Prohibitory 
Act of 1775, suddenly opened up new trade opportuni- 
ties which independence of the rebel colonies promised 
to make permanent. The merchants of Nova Scotia in 
the government and out of it, warmly supported the 
loyalist cause because the imperial trend was to their ad- 
vantage, and they minded less the restrictions of the 
mother country than they did the rivalry of the New 
England colonies. In short, Nova Scotia remained loyal 
because the merchant class in control believed the Prov- 
ince profited more than it lost by the connection with 
the mother country, and because the Governor, with their 
help, was able to prevent the radicals from stirring the 
people to revolt. Legge’s type of governor in the rebel 
colonies might at an early stage of the Revolution have 
been able to beat out the flames of disaffection, but too 
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often the governors avoided a vigorous policy lest they 
be driven from their posts. True to his military train- 
ing, Legge showed a dogged determination to do his 
duty, irrespective of the consequences. The results 
speak for the relative effectiveness of tact and vigor in 
the execution of office. He saved his Province; himself 
he could not save. 








COLONIAL MILITARY FLAGS 


HOWARD M. CHAPIN 


ITTLE is known 
about the flags 
carried by the milita- 
ry companies in the 
time of Charles I, but 
from the fact that in 
1643, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 
England, the same 
system of divisional 
flags was in use in both armies (the King’s and Parlia- 
ment’s), it seems safe to assume that this indicates that 
both armies followed the usage, previously current, in 
the reign of Charles I. 

Samuel Milne Milne, the leading authority on Brit- 
ish military flags, in his exhaustive volume The Stand- 
ards and Colours of the Army, 1661-1881, referring to 
this period, writes: 

The feudal system had indeed disappeared; the baron or knight 
leading his retainers to the field under his own banner or 
knightly pennon, had become a thing of the past, but in the 
cavalry of the contending forces at the commencement of the 
war, each captain raised his own troops, and displayed on his 
standard such devices as he thought proper, symbolic often of 
his detestation of the foe, of his cause’s justice, or of his trust in 


providence, the latter sentiment more general on the Parlia- 
mentary side. 





Detail from the portrait of 
Captain Thomas Savage, 1679 


The infantry seems to have been raised by regiments, 
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at least the regiment was the entity. Each regiment 
consisted of a number of companies, “each company hav- 
ing its own flag, but the whole practically of one pattern 
slightly differenced,” again to quote Milne. In those 
days, in fact, down to 1803, a period of nearly two hun- 
dred years, according to that authority, the first, second, 
and third companies were commanded by the colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, and major (usually called sergeant- 
major) respectively, the fourth company by the first 
captain (hence the name “the first captain’s company”), 
the fifth company by the second captain, and so on. In 
the eighteenth century in America the first lieutenant 
of each of the first three companies was often called 
captain-lieutenant, drew a captain’s pay, and command- 
ed the company when the field officers were occupied 
with the duties of their rank. 

In England at the time of Charles I and during 
the Civil War, every company had a distinguishing 
flag, which was called after the rank of the command- 
ing officer: the colonel’s flag or “colour,” as it was 
spelled, the lieutenant-colonel’s color, and so on. In 
the white regiment of the City of London, for in- 
stance, in° 1643, the colonel’s color was a plain white 
flag, the lieutenant-colonel’s color a white flag having 
the red cross of St. George in the upper corner near the 
staff (in a canton of the field, so to speak), the major’s 
color was similar to the lieutenant-colonel’s color with 
the addition of a red lozenge in bend near the lower 
corner of the cross, the first captain’s color had two loz- 
enges in bend, and so on down to the fourth captain’s 
color with five lozenges in bend. So, too, in the red 
regiment of the City of London of the same year, the 
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colonel’s flag was plain red, the lieutenant-colonel’s red 
with the red cross of St. George in a white canton, the 
major’s added a white flame’ issuing diagonally from 
the corner of the canton, the first captain’s carried two 
flames, and so on. All the color regiments — yellow, 
blue, green and so forth — were differentiated by mul- 
lets, trefoils, and other heraldic devices. In Colonel 
Talbot’s regiment (1644) the same general system pre- 
vailed, only a black dog, or talbot, in the center of the 
field replaced the flame on the major’s color. It will 
be noted that on all the company flags, except that car- 
ried by the colonel’s company, the white canton with 
the red cross of St. George appeared in the upper cor- 
ner near the staff. 

As time went on, the flame, as used on the flag of the 
red company of London, gradually became adopted as 
the recognized device of the major’s color. Thus the 
design (though not the color) of the colonel’s color, 
the lieutenant-colonel’s color and the major’s color be- 
came fixed, and the captain’s colors were distinguished 
by different charges, according to a definite system based 
on the number. Thomas Venn in his Military Obser- 
vations (1672) wrote: 

The colonel’s colour, in the first place, is of a pure clean colour, 
without any mixture. The lieutenant-colonel’s only with St. 
George’s Armes in the upper corner near the staff; the major’s 
the same, but with a little stream blazant, and every captain 
with St. George’s Armes alone, but with so many spots or sev- 
eral devices as pertain to the dignity of their several places. 

If, as it seems, such was the usual system of company 
flags in the time of Charles I, it is reasonable to sup- 


* Heraldically a pile wavy, also called a blaze and a stream blazant. 
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pose that the system was carried over to the New World 
by the colonists who came with Winthrop in 1630, and 
that, in principle, they would have used this system in 
connection with their military activities. 

Customs and usages familiar to the immigrants in 
England were generally retained in so far as the nature 
and conditions of the new country would permit. The 
basis of the military establishments, however, was not 
regimental, owing to the comparatively small number 
of men in each settlement; troops were raised by com- 
panies, each of which had its captain, so that there was 
no need for regimental officers. In the absence of colo- 
nels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors, the first captain 
commanded the first company, and so on. The first 
company’s color would therefore of necessity be the first 
captain’s color — not the colonel’s color, as was the case 
in England. The first captain’s color, according to this 
theory, should have been a flag having the red cross of 
St. George (“St. George’s Armes”) in a white canton 
and showing some distinctive device in the field. 

Definite evidence in regard to early flags carried in 
colonial New England is very meagre, but two records, 
both of a much later date, support this supposition. The 
“colours” of the military company of the town of Say- 
brook, Connecticut, in 1675, were red with a red cross 
in a white canton and “with a blue ball in the said col- 
ors.” Evidently the blue ball was the mark of distinc- 
tion of the company, perhaps as the first captain’s com- 
pany.” The flag of Thomas Noyes’s company at New- 


2 The blue ball was undoubtedly placed, in accordance with the usage 
of the period, in the field of the flag, and not in the canton, as some 
modern writers have suggested. Cf. Old-Time New England, XXI, 
2, 66. 
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bury, Massachusetts, in 1684 had a green field with a 
red cross in a white canton. The order for this flag 
reads: “The number of bullets’ to be put into your col- 
ors for distinction may be left out at present without 
damage to the making of them.” This omission of the 
marks of distinction from a flag in 1685, invites the 
speculation that marks of distinction may have been 
omitted in earlier times, for the earlier the period the 
fewer the companies, and the fewer the companies the 
less need, obviously, for marks of distinction. Again, 
the means of communication between towns were so poor 
and the possibility of the company of one town march- 
ing to another town was so slight, that such marks would 
scarcely ever be actually necessary. 

It is possible, therefore, that company flags during 
the first five or six years (1630-1636, at least) rarely, 
if ever, bore any distinctive devices. If this be so, then 
the flag defaced by Captain Endecott in 1634 was prob- 
ably the red ensign without any company mark of dis- 
tinction. On the other hand, it is possible that the field 
of the flag was charged with some mark, such as the 
proper number of balls or another device. In the ab- 
sence of definite evidence and in view of the lack of any 
contemporary American reference to marks of distinc- 
tion, it seems safe to assume that the field of this fa- 
mous flag was plain red. 

Later, on December 13, 1636, the Massachusetts Bay 
militia companies were “ranked into three regiments,” 
with a colonel and lieutenant-colonel for each regiment. 
Probably at this time the English system of company 


* The word “bullets” may have been a misreading of “billets,” or 
bullets may have meant balls. 
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colors was adopted in the colonies, Massachusetts Bay 
omitting the cross from the canton.* It is not known 
whether the other New England colonies followed Mas- 
sachusetts Bay in leaving out the cross, but generally the 
cross was not used in militia flags in Massachusetts from 
1636 to 1686, although attempts were made at various 
times (notably in 1681 and 1684) to have it replaced. 
The cross appears in the flags shown in the painting of 
Captain Thomas Savage in 1679, and the cross was cer- 
tainly in Captain Walley’s flag in 1681 and in the New- 
bury flag of 1684. The use of the cross in Connecticut 
is recorded in the order for the Saybrook flag of 1675. 

The flags in the portrait of Captain Thomas Savage, 
1679, are particularly interesting, because they show that 
the English system of company flags at the time of the 
Protectorate was in use in New England at least as late 
as 1679, eighteen years after the discontinuance of the 
system in England. In 1661, a new system had been 
adopted there, according to which the red cross extend- 
ing through the whole field (the “St. George Flag”) 
replaced the red cross in the canton (the Red Ensign) 
as the fundamental motive in the company flags. In 
the portrait of Captain Savage three flags are shown in 
front of the regiment, from left to right: a plain red 
flag, a red flag with a red cross in a white canton and a 
red flag with a red cross in a white canton and with a 
white blaze or flame (the little “stream blazant” men- 
tioned by Venn) extending from the lower outer corner 
of the canton, across the field of the flag towards the 
lower corner of the field. it is clear that these three 
flags were the colonel’s color, the lieutenant-colonel’s 


*See Howard M. Chapin, Roger Williams and the King’s Colors 
(Providence, R. I., 1928). 
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color, and the major’s color, respectively — as described 
by Venn. 

Another puzzling point to be cleared up is the men- 
tion by Sewall of two flags used in the mock battle held 
at Boston on October 19, 1685. He described the flags 
as “White colours with red cross, and Red Colours.” 
The “Red Colours” may have been the plain red flag 
of the colonel of a regiment carrying colors with a red 
field (the so-called red regiment). The white colors 
with the red cross may have been the lieutenant-colo- 
nel’s colors, the white field, with the red cross in the 
canton of the field, similar to the lieutenant-colonel’s 
flag of the London white regiment of 1643, already 
mentioned. On the other hand, these flags may have 
been designed according to the new system of company 
colors, which had been adopted in England in 1661. 
In that case, the flags mentioned by Sewall were the 
colors of the lieutenant-colonel and the colonel respec- 
tively. This system of 1661 was used by the King’s 
soldiers in Virginia in 1676 and by the soldiers under 
Andros in New England in December, 1686. 


* * * 


With the reorganization of the English army in 1661, 
the old system of company colors was discarded and a 
new system devised in its place. The new system of 
1661 was, however, based in general upon the previous 
one. The colonel’s color remained unchanged, but in 
all the other colors the white canton with the red cross 
was discarded and instead a red cross was placed across 
the entire flag, the cross extending to the edges of the 
flag (the “St. George Flag”). When the field of the 
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flag was not white, the red cross was edged with white 
—or, to speak heraldically, “fimbriated white.” The 
blaze was retained on the major’s flag, but placed in the 
first quarter, and the company’s number was often des- 
ignated by Roman numerals instead of by charges to 
the proper number. The flags often also bore addi- 
tional badges of distinction. In the time of James II 
the colonel’s color occasionally carried a device in the 
center and in some cases a distinctive device appeared 
on the colors of the lieutenant-colonel and the major. 
It may be interesting to note that under both Charles 
II and James II “the King’s Own Company” of foot 
guards carried a flag having a plain, or single color, field 
in the center of which was placed the royal cipher sur- 
mounted by a crown in gold. This flag was called the 
Royal Standard, but is not to be confused with the other 
historic Royal Standard, which bore the arms of the 
King. 

No particular re-organization of the militia took place 
in the colonies at the Restoration, so there is no reason 
to suppose that any change occurred in the flags. The 
older system of company colors doubtless continued in 
use, at least up to 1686. Of course, when the King’s 
soldiers were sent out from England to America the 
companies naturally carried flags designed according to 
the English system of 1661. In 1675, five companies 
of foot soldiers were dispatched to Virginia, carrying 
five different flags, as follows: 1. A red cross on a 
white field (the “St. George Flag”) with a lion passant 
crowned in gold on the cross; 2. A red cross on a white 
field (the “St. George Flag”) with the royal oak 
crowned in gold on the cross; 3. A red cross with a 
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white edges (“fimbriated white”) on a blue field; 4. A 
red cross on a field “white waved with lemmon equally 
mixed,” with the cipher I D Y (James, Duke of York), 
in gold on the cross. The description of the field is 
ambiguous: it may be that the flag was half white and 
half yellow divided (probably horizontally) by a wavy 
line; or it may be, with less likelihood, that the field 
was made up of an equal number of white and yellow 
wavy stripes. 5. A red cross edged with white on a 
green field. 

The design of the so-called Andros flag was a red 
cross on a white field, and on the cross the King’s ci- 
pher, “J. R.,” interlaced, and surmounted by the crown. 
It will be noted that this flag is identical in design with 
first captain’s colors’ of the First Foot Guards of 1685. 
It was evidently the colors for the first company of 
King’s foot soldiers which were to be sent to New Eng- 
land for service under Governor Andros.° 


* * * 


Much less is known about cavalry flags in colonial 
America. The Three County Troop, a company of cav- 
alry raised in Essex, Suffolk, and Middlesex counties 
in Massachusetts Bay in 1659, had a flag or “cornett,” 
as it was called, made in England. It was made of red 
damask on which was painted in gold, black and silver, 
an arm, enveloped in a scarf, and holding an upright 
sword in the hand, with across the flag a ribbon bearing 
the inscription THREE COUNTY TROOP. In the working 
drawing of the flag painter, the inscription is mis-spelled 


5 Milne, Standards and Colours of the Army, 24-25. 


® Chapin, Roger Williams and the King’s Colors, 24; and Old-Time 
New England, October, 1920, 68. 
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THRE COUNTY TROM. This troop was still in existence 
in 1677, and many of its members served in King Phil- 
ip’s War, although there is no reason or evidence to 
show that the troop served as such or carried this flag. 

This cornet was not the usual two-tailed flag. It 
seems that in England in the seventeenth century, the 
cornets, or “cornettes,” were generally square or rec- 
tangular flags, as, for instance, the cornet of Captain 
Lambert’s troop in the Earl of Essex’s forces (1634), 
and the standards of the first and second troops of Horse 
Guards (1687). Under James II the cavalry usually 
carried two flags—a square flag, called a standard, 
which was borne by the officer called the cornet, and a 
flag with rounded and slit ends called a guidon. Asa 
rule, the standard, often called the cornet, was the only 
flag carried in the early part of the reign of Charles II, 
but by 1674 the guidon sometimes accompanied it. 
Milne states “that Cornette was the ordinary name for 
a cavalry standard, as ensigne was that of an infantry 
colour.” Under William and Mary the number of 
flags carried by an infantry regiment were reduced from 
one for each company to three for the whole regiment, 
although chartered commands such as the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London continued for many years 
to use the old system of a flag for each company. 

In America the old system of company flags persisted 
for many years. As late as 1834 the militia of Rhode 
Island still carried company flags.’ Thus it seems prob- 
able that some, if indeed not all, of the constituted mi- 
litia of New England, and doubtless also the chartered 


7 Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society (October, 1925), 
129. The flag of the first North Providence Company in the second 
Providence County Infantry Regiment. 
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commands, retained their company flags during the 
eighteenth century. 

After the Act of Union in 1707 a marked change oc- 
curred in infantry flags. A canton containing the union 
was introduced into the colonel’s colors, and the Union 
Flag itself, often with a device on it, became the lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s colors, and the basis of the major’s 
colors. The Warrant of September 14, 1743, reduced 
the number of infantry” colors to two; the first color to 
be the Union Flag and the second to be of the facing 
of the uniform of the regiment with the union in a can- 
ton, “except those regiments faced with white or red, 
whose second colour is to be the Red Cross of St. George 
in a white field and a union” in the canton. The War- 
rant continues, “In the centre of each colour is to be 
painted in gold Roman figures, the number of the rank 
of the regiments, within a wreath of roses and thistles 
on one stalk, except those regiments which are allowed 
to wear royal devices or antient badges.” The first col- 
or came to be called the King’s color’ and the second the 
Regimental color. After 1743, the English infantry 
in America carried these colors. The cavalry stand- 
ards were still square, or rectangular, flags as late as 
1720 and sometimes carried a canton with the union. It 
seems probable that this canton was introduced into the 
cavalry standards at about the same time that it was in- 
troduced into the colonel’s colors soon after 1707. The 
number of cavalry standards had been reduced to one 
standard for a squadron before 1727. 


® The foot guards continued to wear their colors in general as before, 
and no marked changes were made in them at this time. 
® This flag was first officially called the “King’s Colours” in the War- 


rant which was prepared in 1747 and issued in 1751. Milne, Standards 
and Colours, $7. 
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It is interesting to note that the regulation of the 
American Continental Board of War of February 23, 
1780, is based directly on the principles of the British 
Warrant of 1743, that each regiment shall have two 
flags, one the flag of the United States and another “the 
ground whereof [shall] be the color of the facing” of 
the regimental uniform. 

That no colonial pre-Revolutionary eighteenth-cen- 
tury military flags can be found is not surprising, for 
Milne tells us that the center of the flag of the ninth 
regiment, dating about 1757, which was inserted in the 
center of a piece of yellow silk to make the new regi- 
mental color of 1772 is the oldest extant specimen of 
an infantry flag of the British regular army that he has 
seen. Doubtless there are many references to early co- 
lonial flags buried in old diaries, letters, and public rec- 
ords which, turned up from time to time, will gradu- 
ally add to our present meagre knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 
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WALTER A. DYER 


My name is Shays; in former days 
In Pelham I did dwell, sir; 

But now I’m forced to leave that place 
Because I did rebel, sir. 


Within the state I lived of late, 
By Satan’s foul invention, 

In Pluto’s cause, against the laws, 
I raised an insurrection. 


HUS begins a somewhat lengthy doggerel ballad 

that was chanted in the taverns of New England 
and sung at political gatherings during the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. Captain Daniel Shays, held 
up to ridicule and contumely as a traitor who had failed, 
a self-seeking adventurer, a braggart, and a rascal gen- 
erally, became a social outcast and, for a time, a legal 


outlaw. A fugitive in Vermont with a price on his head, 
and later a hapless wanderer, he died in poverty and 
obscurity in a little village in western New York long 
after the bitterness in Massachusetts had died out and 
the things he had fought for had come to pass. Only 
recently have truth-seeking historians discovered ade- 
quate reasons for revising the traditional estimate of 
his character." 

For the facts concerning the so-called Shays Rebel- 
lion, all subsequent historians have been indebted to 


1 James Truslow Adams, New England in the Republic (Boston, 
1926), VI, especially 148-150; Allan Nevins, The American States 
During and After the Revolution (New York, 1924), 536-7. 
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George Richards Minot, whose book, The History of 
the Insurrections in Massachusetts, in the year 1786, 
and the Rebellion Consequent T hereon, was published 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1788. So far as nar- 
ration of the leading incidents is concerned, Minot 
would seem to have been fair and reliable, but writing 
as he did so soon after the turmoil, he would have been 
rather more than human if he had not reflected the 
feelings and opinions of one side or the other, and his 
side was that of the constituted Government. J. G. 
Holland, whose History of Western Massachusetts ap- 
peared in 1855, further emphasized the infamy of the 
rebel Shays and helped to perpetuate the adverse opin- 
ion concerning him.” 

Nor did his followers escape this opprobrium, though 
the State found it politic to grant a general amnesty and 
even pardoned, eventually, the ring-leaders. They 
have been pictured in history, fiction, oratory, and song 
as a rabble of cowardly ne’er-do-weels taking advantage 
of a weak young Government to further their own 
ends, or, at best, as dull-witted rustics misled by am- 
bitious demagogues. This is rather curious when it is 
realized that contemporary estimates state that at one 
time nearly one-third of the able-bodied men of the 
State were under arms and fully half of the citizens 
were in active or passive sympathy with the insurgent 
movement.’ They could not all have been tavern rois- 


2 Cf. also Alden Bradford, History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1825), 
II, and John Stetson Barry, The History of Massachusetts: the Common- 
wealth Period (Boston, 1857). 

3 Doubtless an over-statement. Adams, New England (150 and 159), 
quotes General Knox as stating in letters to Washington that the num- 
bers of insurgents amounted to “one-fifth part of several populous 


counties,” and that “twelve or fifteen thousand desperate men” were 
involved. 
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terers and lawless loafers. It is a matter of record that 
of the delegates who met on January 9, 1788, to vote 
on the question of ratifying the Federal Constitution, 
eighteen had borne arms under Shays. 

The story of the actual rebellion —the forcible clos- 
ing of the courts of law, the Battle of Armory Hill, the 
Siege of Pelham, and the surrender at Petersham — is 
stirring and romantic enough, in spite of an element of 
absurdity; but thoroughly to understand these events, 
and properly to estimate their importance, one must 
take a glance at the political and economic causes of the 
unrest that led up to them. 

Not to probe into these causes too minutely, it may be 
stated as a generalization that a state of penury and ap- 
prehension existed as the normal aftermath of an ex- 
hausting war. The Revolution was over and America 
had won her independence, but at a terrific cost. Hard 
times inevitably followed, especially for the country 
people. Work was scarce, and the wages of mechanics 
and laborers remained unpaid owing to the scarcity of 
currency. The state and federal governments found 
themselves saddled with huge debts which they could 
not pay. Land taxation was burdensome, real estate 
values declined, trade was at a low ebb, farms were run 
down, interest rates were usurious, and money was so 
scarce that many people had literally none at all. The 
profiteers in the eastern cities, indeed, had accumulated 
most of the real money, and feeling was bitter against 
the merchant class and the politicians. The paper cur- 
rency issued during the war had depreciated until it 
was practically worthless. 

Revolutionary soldiers returned to their farms, after 
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the long years of privation and fighting, to find their 
homes mortgaged and their families in debt. There 
was no bankruptcy law in those days, and a poor man 
had no protection against grasping creditors. When a 
judgment was obtained against a debtor in court, the 
sheriff could sell his roof over his head or drive off his 
cattle, or put him in prison. Throughout a large part 
of Massachusetts, from Middlesex to Berkshire, feel- 
ing ran high against the lawyers, whose fees for defence 
were exorbitant, as well as against the rich merchants 
of Boston and Salem and the politicians who failed to 
represent their constituents. 

The law courts were choked with civil suits. Cases 
were rushed through and debtors were locked up. In 
Worcester County alone, with a total population of less 
than fifty thousand, there were more than two thousand 
of these actions in the year 1784. In the same county 
in 1785, of one hundred and four persons committed 
to prison, ninety-four were jailed for debt. There were 
three hundred and thirty-three cases on the calendar of 
the February term of the Court of General Sessions in 
Hampshire County in 1786.* 

The citizens of the western counties began to organ- 
ize for relief as early as 1782, and during the following 
two or three years conventions were held in Westfield, 
Hatfield, Hadley, and elsewhere. Lengthy resolutions 
were adopted setting forth the grievances of the citizens 
and demanding such reforms as a revision of the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth, the issuance of more 
paper money, the removal of the General Court from 


* Barry, History of Massachusetts, 218; William Lincoln, The History 
of Worcester (Worcester, 1837), 131; Mason A. Green, Springfield — 
1636-1886 (Springfield, 1888), 316; Adams, 144. 
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Boston, and some that were even more fantastic, re- 
flecting the desperation of the people. But none of 
these petitions was effective, and Governor James Bow- 
doin turned a deaf ear to all pleas. 

By 1786 the situation had become acute. Impatient 
with the failure of their legislators to enact relief meas- 
ures, men all over the state, and particularly in Hamp- 
shire County, began to talk sedition. Gathering in the 
rural taverns, they aired their grievances and demanded 
whether this was the liberty and justice for which they 
had fought and which had been guaranteed to them in 
the Declaration of Independence. They began organ- 
izing semi-military bodies, to call themselves “Regu- 
lators,” and to wear in their hats a sprig of hemlock. 
In the clearing before the Conkey Tavern in Pelham 
Hollow, Captain Daniel Shays, the Town Warden, was 
drilling a desperate little company of Pelham and 
Shutesbury men. 

Daniel Shays was born in Hopkinton, Massachusetts, 
in 1747, of poor and obscure parents. He is said to have 
been uneducated, but he probably spent the average 
amount of time in the district schools. At least he wrote 
a good hand, as shown by existing documents’ He was 
a man of pleasing address and an industrious worker, 
so that he seems to have had no trouble in getting work 
as a farm hand. He lived for a time in Framingham, 
and in 1770 he was in Brookfield, earning good wages 
for that day — fifty-three dollars a month. In 1772, 
he married Abigai! Gilbert, daughter of Jonathan Gil- 
bert, one of the leading citizens of Brookfield. He 
took his bride first to Great Barrington and then to Pel- 


5 Shays Collection, Jones Library, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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ham. The exact dates of these moves are not known, 
but in 1775, he had a farm of his own on the slope of 
Pelham East Hill, now the town of Prescott. Not far 
away in the Hollow was the old Conkey Tavern, the 
social center for the region. Shays and William Con- 
key, Jr., were fast friends.° 

Shays was one of the first to enlist from Pelham at 
the time of the Lexington alarm, joining a company of 
Minute-Men under Captain Reuben Dickinson of Am- 
herst for eleven days. On May 1, 1775, Captain Dick- 
inson organized another company and Shays enlisted 
for three months and was made an ensign. They 
marched to Boston, and Shays won his promotion for 
bravery at Bunker Hill, becoming a sergeant. With 
the same company he took part in the expedition against 
Ticonderoga in 1776. 

He was then transferred to Colonel Varnum’s Rhode 
Island regiment, was made a lieutenant, and because of 
his special talents was assigned to the recruiting serv- 
ice. He returned to Massachusetts and raised a com- 
pany which he took to West Point. He failed, how- 
ever, to obtain his captain’s commission until 1779. He 
was present at Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga and 
was with Mad Anthony Wayne at Stony Point. He 
served five years in all, was wounded at least once, and 
his war record was admittedly excellent. He was with 
Rufus Putnam’s regiment in Newark, New Jersey, 
when mustered out in 1780.’ 


® Carpenter and Morehouse, History of Amherst (Amherst, 1896), 
124; C. O. Parmenter, The History of Pelham (Amherst, 1898), 3915 
et seq.; James Russell Trumbull, The History of Northampton (North- 
ampton, 1898), II, 494. 

7 Records, U. S. Bureau of Pensions. 
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Just one incident has been used to darken his repu- 
tation as a soldier. Shays was one of a number of offi- 
cers who received ornamental swords from General La- 
fayette at Saratoga and, being desperately poor, he sold 
his for cash. For this act he was socially ostracized by 
some of his fellow officers and his father-in-law never 
forgave him.° 

This seems not to have damaged his standing in his 
home town, however. He returned to Pelham in 1780 
and began to take an active part in the affairs of the 
town. His name appears annually in the town reports 
from 1781 to 1786. He was elected to the Commit- 
tee of Safety in 1781 and 1782, was a delegate to the 
county convention in 1782, and was elected town ward- 
en in 1786. Daniel Shays and his wife, Abigail, were 
recorded as members of the Second Parish Church of 
Pelham when it was incorporated in 1786. Such was 
the man who, a year or two later, was being vilified and 
held up before the youth of Massachusetts as the worst 
of all possible bad examples. 

But Shays, like many others, was feeling the pinch 
of poverty and the injustice of repression. His sol- 
dier’s pay was in arrears, he owed money to his friend 
Conkey, and his farm was heavily mortgaged. He 
shared the common feeling of apprehension and inse- 
curity. In February, 1784, he was sued in the Court 
of Common Pleas in Hadley for twelve dollars which 
he could not pay. In Conkey’s Tavern he met and ar- 
gued with other disaffected citizens—over the flip 
glasses, no doubt —and the seed of rebellion was sowed 
in his heart by rural orators. 


® Trumbull, Northampton, 494. 
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It would appear from the records that Captain Shays 
was not a leader in the insurgent movement at the be- 
ginning but was drawn into it by reason of his accom- 
plishments as a drill-master. Not only in Pelham but 
elsewhere he was called upon to whip raw recruits into 
shape, and little by little the “Regulators” came to look 
upon him as one of their military leaders. 

On August 15, 1786, a dignified and orderly meet- 
ing of delegates from thirty-seven towns in Worcester 
County was held at Leicester, and a week later a sim- 
ilar meeting of representatives of fifty Hampshire 
County towns was held in Hatfield. Resolutions citing 
a long list of grievances were adopted and forwarded 
to Boston, demanding, among other things, the aboli- 
tion of the Court of Common Pleas, the cessation of 
payments to the federal Congress, and a new issue of 
paper money. It was the final attempt to move the 
state administration by constitutional means, and it 
failed. No word of hope came out of Boston. Then a 
committee was appointed, of which Daniel Gray of Pel- 
ham was chairman, to set forth these grievances and the 
general situation for the better understanding of the 
people at large. Their statement was significantly ad- 
dressed “To the people of the several Towns in the 
County of Hampshire, now under arms.”* 

It was now determined to prevent by force the sit- 
ting of the law courts, so that no more judgments could 
be taken against debtors. This movement spread east 
and west, and court-houses from Concord to Great Bar- 
rington were guarded by armed insurgents. To coun- 
teract this move, Governor Bowdoin called out the mi- 


® For full text, see Minot, History of the Insurrections, 82-83. 
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litia, placing the troops in western Massachusetts under 
the command of General William Shepard of West- 
field. 

On August 29 some fifteen hundred insurgents, of 
whom about one-third were armed — Shays was not 
among them, by the way—took possession of the 
court-house in Northampton and prevented a sitting of 
the Court of General Sessions. A few days later simi- 
lar action was taken in Concord and also in Great Bar- 
rington, where the jail was thrown open and the im- 
prisoned debtors set free. Early in September the court 
session was broken up in Worcester, and Chief Justice 
Artemas Ward was threatened with bayonets. 

Two days after the Worcester affair a mass meeting 
of citizens of nearby towns was held on Pelham Hill, 
presided over by Colonel John Powers of Shutesbury, 
and Shays was appointed to represent Pelham on a Com- 
mittee of Seventeen to raise and equip a force of “Reg- 
ulators” in Hampshire County. He found himself 
thrust into the forefront of the movement, but appar- 
ently he did not flinch, for he proceeded at once to or- 
ganize the recruiting in codperation with Captain Luke 
Day of West Springfield, Eli Parsons of Adams, Cap- 
tain Joel Billings of Amherst, and others. General 
Shepard, taking alarm, proceeded to muster his militia, 
many of whom were friends and neighbors of the in- 
surgents. 

The Supreme Court of the state was scheduled to sit 
in Springfield on September 27. It was expected that 
indictments would be found against members of the 
Committee of Seventeen and other insurgent leaders, 
and as they would then become outlaws and greatly 
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hampered in their operations, it seemed particularly im- 
portant that this court should not be allowed to sit. Gen- 
eral Shepard, with a force of eight hundred men, sur- 
rounded the court-house to insure non-interference with 
the proceedings. 

Captain Shays arrived in Springfield on September 
26, joined Luke Day, and with him marched down 
Main Street at the head of a force of six hundred armed 
men wearing, in lieu of a uniform, sprigs of hemlock in 
their hats. It began to look as though a serious con- 
flict were impending, but there was manifest a reluc- 
tance on both sides to fight against friends and neigh- 
bors. A parley was held, and Shays withdrew his men 
from the immediate vicinity of the court-house and 
waited to see what would happen. The court was al- 
lowed to sit, but as it was totally unable to secure a 
meeting of the grand jury, the judges decided that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor and soon adjourned, 
having finished very little business. Shays marched his 
men away, and each side claimed the victory. 

The insurgents continued to intimidate the courts of 
Massachusetts, and practically none sat outside of Es- 
sex County. In October, another sitting of the Supreme 
Court was scheduled in Great Barrington, but the Berk- 
shire “Regulators” gathered in large numbers, and the 
justices decided to leave without making any attempt to 
open court. 

Shays was now in supreme command of the insurgent 
forces, which numbered altogether several thousands. 
Sure of success, he issued the following orders from Pel- 
ham on October 23, 1786: 
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Gentlemen: — By information from the General Court they 
are determined to call all those who appeared to stop the court 
to condign punishment. Therefore I request you to assemble your 
men together to see that they are Well armed and equipped 
with sixty rounds each man, and be ready to turn out at a Min- 
ute’s warning; likewise be properly organized with officers. 

Daniel Shays.” 
This order was approved by the action of a convention 
held in Worcester a few days later. 

The first bloodshed of the rebellion took place in 
Middlesex County, where the insurgents had succeeded 
in closing the Concord court-house and had intimidated 
the wealthier inhabitants. Late in November, the mi- 
litia captured Job Shattuck and other leaders after a 
brisk fight near Groton. The insurgents were dispersed, 
and the backbone of the rebellion was broken in that 
county. 

To the west, however, the movement grew apace. 
On November 21, armed “Regulators” filled the court- 
house of General Sessions in Worcester, and again in 
Springfield early in December a sitting of the Court of 
Common Pleas was prevented by three hundred men 
under Day. Governor Bowdoin called for more mi- 
litia and ordered the arrest of some of the ring-leaders. 
Shays retired to Rutland, where he opened headquar- 
ters for the winter campaign. Concentrating there a 
force of some twelve hundred men, he kept them occu- 
pied and made a show of force by marching them about 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Holden, and Grafton. Not all 
went well with him, however, for the commissary de- 
partment was poorly organized, provisions were difficult 


1° Josiah G. Holland, The History of Western Massachusetts (Spring- 
field, 1855), 250, et al. 
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to obtain, and the men suffered m: ny hardships, several 
dying from frost-bite. 

Evidence exists which seems to show that Shays was 
at this time in low spirits and that he would have de- 
serted the cause if he could have got a promise of im- 
munity." This promise, however, was not forthcom- 
ing, and there was nothing for him to do but pursue 
the course he had mapped out and seek to deliver some 
telling blow. On January 10, Governor Bowdoin or- 
dered the arrest of all the members of the Committee 
of Seventeen for treason, as an act of war, including 
Shays, Day, Billings, and Powers. Their backs were 
now to the wall; they had to fight or hang. 

Bowdoin, now thoroughly alarmed, sent orders to 
General Shepard to codperate with the county sheriffs 
in apprehending the leaders and to take steps to break 
up the insurrection. He called for a special mobiliza- 
tion of the state militia for sixty days’ service, to in- 
clude horse, foot, and artillery —some four thousand, 
four hundred men in all —and placed at their head the 
Revolutionary general, Benjamin Lincoln of Hing- 
ham. Lincoln ordered this force, gathered from all 
sections of the state, to assemble in Boston, Worcester, 
and Springfield on January 18 and 19. 

By this time, the alarm had spread to Philadelphia, 
and Washington wrote, “It was but the other day that 
we were shedding our blood to obtain the Constitu- 
tions under which we now live — Constitutions of our 
own choice and making — and now we are unsheathing 
the sword to overturn them.””* He sent his Secretary 


11 Minot, History of the Insurrections, 89; Parmenter, Pelham, 395- 
398. 


12 John Marshall, The Life 0, Washington (Philadelphia, 1804-1807), 
V, 116. 
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of War, General Henry Knox, post-haste to Massachu- 
setts. Knox found Shepard’s force weak and poorly 
equipped and, cutting the red tape, allowed him to with- 
draw cannon and munitions from the federal arsenal in 
Springfield. Then he hurried on to Boston to strength- 
en the hands of Bowdoin and Lincoln. 

There was insufficient money in the state treasury to 
pay and equip the little army, and Bowdoin and Lin- 
coln were forced to go to the wealthy men of Boston for 
private loans, arguing that otherwise they might lose 
all. They raised in this way over twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Lincoln mobilized a force of two thousand, five 
hundred men in Boston, including cavalry, artillery, 
and supply trains, equipped for a six-months campaign, 
and started west to join the militia in Worcester and 
Springfield. 

Lincoln reached Worcester January 22, 1787, and 
under his protection court was held there on the next 
day. Shays, learning of the approach of this formi- 
dable force, was desperate. Above all he needed better 
arms and equipment, and he hit upon the bold plan of 
capturing the federal arsenal in Springfield. He would 
need to move rapidly, however, in order to attack Shep- 
ard’s detachment before Lincoln arrived. He set out 
from Rutland on January 22 with about a thousand 
men, variously armed, and gathered a hundred more in 
Palmer on January 23. The next day he appeared in 
Wilbraham, two days ahead of Lincoln. 

The weather was cold and the snow deep. Sheriff 
Asaph King of Wilbraham, learning what was afoot, 
leaped on his horse and dashed to Springfield to warn 
Shepard. He arrived with his horse’s legs red with 
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blood, cut by the sharp crust. Shepard, cut off from 
the relief force on the east, sent an urgent call to Lin- 
coln and took up a position with about a thousand men 
on the level ground east of the armory. 

Shays now had one thousand, two hundred men. Eli 
Parsons was at Chicopee with four hundred Berkshire 
insurgents and Luke Day in West Springfield with 
four hundred more. Shays sent orders to Day to at- 
tack with him on January 25, coming up on Shep- 
ard’s rear. This strategy might well have succeeded, 
but Day was unready. He requested Shays to postpone 
the attack until the twenty-sixth, but his message was 
intercepted by Shepard, and Shays never received it. 
Day, therefore, remained inactive with his four hundred 
men in West Springfield during the engagement, though 
the Connecticut River was frozen and passage was easy. 

At about four o’clock on the afternoon of the twenty- 
fifth, Shays appeared with his army on the Boston Road 
—the old Bay Path. The “Regulators” marched stead- 
ily along in open columns formed in platoons. Shep- 
ard’s force was drawn up in readiness for the attack. 
The insuigents advanced blithely, with their hemlock 
sprigs in their hats, until they were some two hundred 
and fifty yards away. Then they halted to prepare for 
the rush. Shepard, riding out in front, shouted an or- 
der to disperse. He received an insolent reply. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Barracks,” cried Shays, “barracks we would have, 
and stores.” 

“You shall purchase them dear, then,” said Shep- 
ard.” 


138 Parmenter, Pelham, 377, et al. 
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Shays ordered his men to advance. At a distance of 
two hundred yards, Shepard fired a howitzer over their 
heads. Still they came. Then he fired a shot to the 
right of the advancing column and one to the left. Still 
the “Regulators” maintained an unbroken front. 

Then he ordered a shot fired point-blank into the ap- 
proaching ranks at a distance of fifty yards. Not a mus- 
ket was fired during the entire episode, but that one 
cannon shot was instantly effective. The troops which 
Shays had so patiently drilled were nevertheless an in- 
dependent, undisciplined lot, and Day’s better-trained 
company was not there. The entire army of one thou- 
sand, two hundred, without firing a shot in reply, turned 
and fled toward Ludlow, leaving three dead on the field 
and one mortally wounded. Thus ended the Battle of 
Armory Hill. Shays tried in vain to rally his men 
and at length was forced to retire to the Chapin Tavern, 
about five miles east, for the night. Shepard, observ- 
ing the demoralization of the insurgents, decided to re- 
main on guard at the arsenal rather than waste his en- 
ergies in pursuit. 

The next day, the twenty-sixth, Shays managed to 
reform at Ludlow such of his army as had not deserted. 
He marched them through the snow to South Hadley, 
where he was joined by Parsons, and thence over Mt. 
Holyoke Notch to Amherst. Shepard, meanwhile, had 
sent a force against Day, who moved on up the river to 
Northampton and joined Shays in Amherst on the 
twenty-seventh with about two hundred and forty of 
his men. More desertions had occurred along the line 
of march, and the original force of two thousand had 
dwindled to about one thousand, one hundred. 
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Learning that Lincoln had taken up the pursuit, 
Shays decided to move on to the snow-bound Pelham 
Hills. On January 28, a thousand men, weary and dis- 
heartened, marched to Pelham. Half of them camped 
in front of the Pelham meeting-house and the rest on 
the East Hill, now Prescott. Here they must have 
starved had it not been for the arrival of seven sleigh- 
loads of provisions sent by Berkshire sympathizers and 
hurriedly forwarded from Amherst by Landlord Oliver 
Clapp a few minutes before the militia arrived.* Shays 
took up his headquarters in the Conkey Tavern in Pel- 
ham Hollow. 

Lincoln had arrived in Springfield on the twenty- 
seventh, and after reforming his forces and sending a 
detachment after Day, he started for Amherst at 2 a.m. 
on the twenty-eighth. Finding Amherst deserted and the 
roads choked with snow, he decided not to follow Shays 
into Pelham. He withdrew his men to Hadley and 
Hatfield, taking up his headquarters in Hadley. Pel- 
ham was held in a state of siege. 

Shays, finding his provisions dwindling and his men 
discontented and suffering from cold, realized that this 
state of affairs could not go on indefinitely. On Janu- 
ary 30, he opened parleys with Lincoln, seeking par- 
don as the price of laying down arms. Lincoln replied 
that he had no authority to grant pardon and demanded 
unconditional surrender. Shays sparred for time. A 
conference was arranged for February 3, but Shays was 
only preparing to move to better quarters. On that day 
he mustered his entire force at Prescott and marched 


14 For an amusing account of this episode, see Carpenter and More- 
house, Amherst, 136-137. 
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on a dozen miles, through North Dana, to Petersham. 
When Lincoln received word of this move, he was an- 
gry and determined to follow Shays into the hills. 

There followed a forced march scarcely equalled in 
the annals of the Revolution. Lincoln got the news at six 
in the evening. Two hours later his force was in mo- 
tion, cannon and all, marching through North Amherst 
to Shutesbury. The day had been relatively mild, but 
the temperature dropped below zero after nightfall, 
and about two o’clock in the morning the militiamen 
ran into a biting northeast wind and a raging blizzard 
at New Salem. The snow was deep and the road led 
up hill and down, through wilderness. They had to 
push on or freeze. At nine o’clock in the morning, ac- 
cording to Minot’s almost incredible account, the ad- 
vance guard — Colonel Haskell with a company of men 
and two cannon —entered Petersham, having covered 
thirty miles of all but impassable roads in thirteen 
hours. The rear guard came up an hour or so later. 

Lincoln was a better strategist than Shays, and the 
“Regulators,” out foraging for their Sunday morning 
breakfast, were taken completely by surprise. Scarcely 
a shot was fired. The insurgents gathered as quickly as 
they could and most of them fled in a disorderly body 
toward Athol and Northfield. About one hundred and 
fifty were captured and released after giving up their 
arms and taking the oath of allegiance. A tablet on the 
Athol-Petersham road now marks the spot. Some es- 
caped and managed to get home. Shays himself, with 
about three hundred of his followers, reached Winches- 
ter, New Hampshire, where the remnant soon dis- 
banded. Day was arrested soon afterward and the 
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Shays Rebellion came to an ignoble end, save for a 
month of guerrilla warfare in Berkshire County. On 
February 26, Captain Hamlin and several hundred men 
attacked Stockbridge and captured hostages in the hope 
of thus being able to make better terms of surrender. 
They were pursued by the militia and were defeated in 
a skirmish at Sheffield, suffering casualties of thirty 
killed and wounded. The rest of the band dispersed. 

The insurgent leaders began petitioning for pardon. 
There was a demand in the eastern part of the state for 
drastic punishment, but Lincoln’s counsels prevailed” 
and a general amnesty was at last proclaimed for all 
save the ring-leaders. The towns chiefly involved has- 
tened to assert their loyalty to the Commonwealth, 
fearing confiscation. Most of the insurgents were par- 
doned and restored to citizenship after giving up their 
arms and taking the oath of allegiance, and justices of 
the peace were busy for weeks. Fourteen of the lead- 
ers were tried and sentenced, six of them to death. 
Pressure was brought to bear on the Governor for their 
release, and one by one they were pardoned. At least 
two of them, Henry McCulloch of Pelham and Jason 
Parmenter of Bernardston, received their reprieves lit- 
erally at the foot of the gallows."* Their final pardons 
were signed by Governor Hancock in September. Shays 
and Parsons, however, who had fled from justice, were 
not pardoned till a year later. It may well be that the 
“Regulators” deserved all that they got of the igno- 
miny of defeat, and yet one can not help feeling that 
they have been maligned. Their grievances were real, 


18 Barry, History of Massachusetts, 251-253; Adams, 163. 


16 For dramatic accounts of this incident, see Parmenter, Pelham, 
384-389; Trumbull, Northampton, 514-516. 
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their case desperate. They were fighting for their rights 
just as surely as were those other embattled farmers at 
Concord bridge. 

Historians have commonly agreed that the chief re- 
sult of the Shays Rebellion was to impress upon the fed- 
eral Congress and the General Court of Massachusetts 
the need for a stronger centralized government, with 
power and means to deal with such uprisings. Doubt- 
less it had its effect on the growing sentiment in favor 
of ratifying the federal Constitution; it may even have 
caused some changes in that document before it was 
adopted in Philadelphia in May, 1787. The more im- 
portant outcome, however, has seldom been emphasized. 
Following this revolt, the state laws were modified and 
reforms were undertaken which resulted in the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt and other oppressive prac- 
tices together with measures which included a com- 
plete overhauling of the unjust tax system, with the 
purpose of relieving the towns and polls of some of the 
burden and placing it on trade. The immediate sequel 
was a bloodless revolution, for in the 1787 elections 
John Hancock, running on a platform of leniency and 
reform, defeated James Bowdoin for the governorship 
of Massachusetts by a vote of nearly three to one, and 
only one-fourth of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives were returned.’ Victory for the cause; de- 
feat for poor Dan Shays. 

Lonely, friendless, for a time a hunted outlaw, and 
spending the remainder of his life under a cloud of op- 
probrium, Shays had done more than any other one man 
to free his fellow-citizens from the shackles of unjust 


17 Adams, New England, 165; Nevins, The American States, 219. 
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discrimination and oppression. Governor Bowdoin of- 
fered seven hundred and fifty dollars for his capture, 
but he succeeded in escaping from New Hampshire into 
Vermont, where he remained for a time in hiding and 
where interesting but probably apocryphal legends 
have grown up about him. In February, 1788, he or 
his friends petitioned for pardon, and it was granted the 
following summer. That he was still in Vermont in 
1791 is proved by a dated document in his hand that 
has recently come to light. His subsequent move- 
ments are not certainly known. It is said that he re- 
turned to Pelham for a time in 1792, but apparently 
Massachusetts had no place for him. He never pros- 
pered. He moved westward into New York State, and 
eventually to Sparta in Ontario (now Livingston) 
County, where there are records of his residence in 
1814. 

The following is taken from the records of the 
United States Bureau of Pensions: 

Captain Shays was allowed pension on his application executed 
April 22, 1818, at the rate of $20 a month, at which time he 
was aged seventy years and a resident at Sparta, Ontario Coun- 
ty, N. Y. He died September 15, 1824, or September 25, 1825. 
He married April 1, 1815, at Sparta, N. Y., Rhoda, her maiden 
name not given. They were both then residents of Sparta, 
where they resided thirteen years. She was allowed a pension 
on her application executed April 2, 1853, at which time she 
was aged eighty-two years and resided in Springwater, Living- 
ston County, N. Y. She died January 14, 1858, place not 
stated. 


18 A paper granting the power of attorney to one Jonathan Dan- 
forth of Hardwick, Massachusetts, and signed by Daniel Shays at “Al- 
lington” (Arlington), Bennington County, Vermont, April 25, 1791, 
at the present writing in the possession of Mr. J. V. Malone of Gran- 
by, Massachusetts. 
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According to Holland, his estate, at the time of his 
application for a pension, amounted to only forty dol- 
lars and sixty-two cents. What became of his first wife, 
Abigail, is not known. The date of his death is usually 
given as September 29, 1825. He was buried in what 
is now the Union Cemetery at Conesus, New York. A 
small, simple headstone of slate, roughly marked “Da. 
Shays,” was placed on his grave by a friend, but for 
nearly a century his burial place was neglected and for- 
gotten. A few years ago, however, it was cleared 
and a more suitable marker erected by the Livingston 
County Historical Society. 

By sifting the available testimony, friendly and un- 
friendly, it is possible to gain a somewhat clearer con- 
ception of the character of Daniel Shays than has been 
current hitherto. He had his obvious weaknesses. He 
was not an educated man, not a competent leader nor a 
man of great military talent. He drank; on one or two 
occasions he displayed a streak of moral cowardice. 
But he was not the shabby vagabond or the criminal 
that he has been often pictured. There is ample 
evidence that he was brave under fire and pos- 
sessed a magnetic personality. When he was at the 
height of his brief power he commanded admiration 
and loyalty. He was an actual sufferer from the in- 
equities of the times, and his heart was unquestionably 
in his cause. And though Luke Day and one or two 
others have often been called his superiors in ability, the 
fact remains that Daniel Shays was the leader of the 
wide-spread insurrection that bears his name — an in- 
surrection that was not wholly without its justification 
at a time of great economic stress, when the republican 
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form of government was still in an experimental stage, 
and revolution, as a means of securing tardy justice, was 
the political fashion. It may be over-dramatizing the 
situation, but it is difficult to escape the conviction that 
a fitting epitaph might well read as follows: 


Here lies the body of Captain Daniel Shays, a “village Hamp- 
den,” who fought bravely in the War for Independence and 
who, in January, 1787, led the embattled farmers of western 
Massachusetts on a desperate adventure which ended in ignomin- 
ious defeat but which resulted eventually in juster laws and 
happier living. 











THE LAW CAREER OF 
MAJOR JOSEPH HAWLEY 


E. FRANCIS BROWN 


AJOR Joseph Hawley, one of the outstanding 

leaders in bringing on the Revolution in Mas- 
sachusetts, was also for many years among the leaders 
of the Province Bar. After graduating from Yale Col- 
lege in 1742, he began preparations to follow the foot- 
steps of his cousin, Jonathan Edwards, in the ministry. 
Contact with the Arminian “heresy,” however, so upset 
his religious principles that he turned from theology to 
law. For some time he studied at Suffield, Connect- 
icut, with his former Yale tutor, General Phinehas 
Lyman. When several years had passed, Hawley re- 
turned to his native Northampton to begin the practice 
of law among his own people. 

Just when Hawley was admitted to the bar is not 
certain. His name first appears in the records of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Hampshire County at its 
May sitting in 1749.’ As he could not have finished 
the study of law much earlier, this must be near the date 
of his admission to practice. In November of that year 
he was commissioned a justice of the peace and entered 
definitely upon a quarter of a century in legal practice 
and nearly forty years in the post of justice of the 
peace.” Not until 1762 was he called to be a barrister, 


1 Records of the Court of Common Pleas, Hampshire County (North- 
ampton, 1749), 62. Hereinafter cited as Common Pleas. 


2 Records of the Court of General Sessions of the Peace, Hampshire 
County (Northampton, 1749), 75. Hereinafter cited as General Sessions. 
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but in that year, at the August sitting of the Superior 
Court in Suffolk County, in company with James Otis, 
Richard Dana, John Worthington, Oxenbridge Thach- 
er, Robert Auchmuty, and others he was allowed to ap- 
pear in the gown of a barrister.’ With his colleagues in 
Hampshire County, he secured the adoption of rules 
regulating admission to the bar of the county and end- 
ing the arbitrariness and illiberality which had often 
perverted justice with the use of nice technicalities. By 
these and other measures he aided in making the Hamp- 
shire Bar “one of the most respectable, not to say bril- 
liant, in the colony.”* 

Associated with him were men of ability and reputa- 
tion. For some years his old teacher, General Phine- 
has Lyman of Suffield, was a colleague and leader in 
the profession. But soon after the final settlement of 
the Massachusetts-Connecticut boundary in 1749, when 
Suffield was placed outside Massachusetts, Lyman dis- 
appeared from Hampshire circles. As the years rolled 
by, John Worthington was Hawley’s constant associate. 
Lighter in temperament, quicker mentally than Haw- 
ley, and generally on the opposing sides in suits, he 
nevertheless allied himself with the latter to improve 
and maintain the standards of the Bar. Together they 
were its leaders.’ Another of Hawley’s associates was 
his cousin, Israel Williams of Hatfield, who for many 
years was a justice of the peace. They were never on 
very good terms and eventually became bitter political 


3 Records of the Superior Court of Judicature (Boston, 1762), 40. 

4 J. G. Holland, History of Western Massachusetts (Springfield, 1855), 
I, 183-185. 

5 George Bliss, Address to the Hampshire County Bar (Springfield, 
1827), 27. 
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enemies. Theodore Sedgwick of Great Barrington and 
Simeon Strong of Amherst, both of whom at the end of 
the century were associate justices in the Supreme Court 
of the new government of Massachusetts, were also 
members of the circle. 

At the sessions of the Superior Court, Hawley met 
other attorneys and barristers. One of these was James 
Sullivan, who served Massachusetts many years as At- 
torney-General and in his last years was Governor. He 
was younger than Hawley and had great respect for the 
older man, who apparently influenced him considerably. 
Whenever he practiced in Hampshire County, he stayed 
with the Hawleys at their Northampton home in Pud- 
ding Lane.* Another prominent attorney whom Haw- 
ley met through the Superior Court, was John Adams. 
Adams in his Journal described their meeting: 

This week, 1768, I attended Superior Court at Worcester, 
and the next week I proceeded to Springfield, in the county of 
Hampshire, where I was accidentally engaged in a case between 
a negro and his master, which was argued by me, I know not 
how; but it seems it was in such a manner as engaged the at- 
tention of Major Hawley, and introduced an acquaintance 


which was soon after strengthened into friendship that continued 
till his death.” 


Hawley’s reputation as a lawyer rested on several 
things; his profound knowledge in “black letter” law, 
his dignity and oratorical power, and his unusual scru- 
pulousness. The sort of training he had received with 


*T. C. Amory, Life of Sullivan (Boston, 1859), 1, 94. After Haw- 
ley’s death, Sullivan gave the town of Boston land for a highway on 
condition that it be named for his old friend. So visitors to Boston 
will find there a Hawley Street to-day. 

7 Charles F. Adams, Ed., The Life and Works of John Adams (Bos- 
ton, 1856), II, 213. 
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Phinehas Lyman can only be surmised, but presumably 
it had been in old English works. Certainly he had the 
reputation of being deeply versed in the old forms of 
English practice.” Tradition has made him conversant 
with Bracton, Fleta, and Rastell.*° Years afterward, 
when his reputation was made, he purchased the law 
library of Phinehas Lyman, which contained a valuable 
collection of ancient English authors." He knew Lord 
Hale and cited him liberally in a long article written for 
the Boston Evening-Post in 1768." Coke, which he 
purchased in 1758 for £5.13.4, was familiar, of course, 
to him and he cited him along with Blackstone in an ar- 
gument written about 1770 on the question, “Are the 
Justices of the Superior Court removable at Pleasure 
or for just Cause only.”** Moreover, in his common- 
place book, he wrote an explanation of a passage in 
Blackstone’s third volume which was not so “clear and 
obvious” as others.” 

All witnesses agree on Hawley’s gravity and solem- 
nity. He was impressive in speech and forceful in ar- 
gument.” Juries had great confidence in his assertions 
and were doubtless swayed by his oratorical powers.”* 
In his grave, austere way he possessed a powerful elo- 
quence; it thrilled the Massachusetts House of Repre- 

® Holland, Western Massachusetts, 1, 185. 

® Bliss, Hampshire County Bar, 38. 

1° Clark, Northampton Antiquities (Northampton, 1882), 172. 


11 Boston Evening-Post, January 25, 1768. 


12 Hawley Papers, New York Public Library, I, 87. In the Hawley 
Papers there is a note from some merchant to Hawley written in 1758, 
which quotes to him the price of Coke. 

18 Commonplace-Book, Hawley Papers, II. 

14E. Washburn, The Judicial History of Massachusetts (Boston, 
1840), 227. 

15 Bliss, Hampshire County Bar, 37. 
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sentatives, and it could scarcely have failed to have im- 
pressed country juries. Timothy Dwight, who grew up 
in Northampton, wrote of him: “Many men have spo- 
ken with more elegance and grace —I never heard one 
speak with more force.”** More important in a simply- 
organized community than knowledge and eloquence, 
was a reputation for integrity. In time it became pro- 
verbial that Hawley would not engage in a case where 
his client’s cause was not on the side of justice, and that, 
similarly, he would drop a case if it became apparent that 
he was on the wrong side.” This strict honesty and con- 
scientiousness were recognized by those who disagreed 
with him politically, and even Thomas Hutchinson re- 
corded that “some instances have been mentioned of 
singular scrupulosity, and of his refusing and returning 
fees when they appeared to him greater than the cause 
deserved.” If his client chanced to be a widow or 
orphan he never took any fee, and for general advice 
charged as little as twelve-and-a-half cents. In one in- 
stance, after spending an entire afternoon giving an opin- 
ion on a land case, Hawley charged a fee of only two pis- 
tareens.” Small wonder that his extensive practice 
brought little to his pocket. 

Hawley’s practice, for the most part, centered in 
Hampshire County, but it must be remembered that 
during nearly half of his career in the law, this county 
included all of western Massachusetts, the area now di- 
vided into the four counties of Berkshire, Franklin, 


16 Timothy Dwight, Travels (London, 1823), I, 300. 
17 Holland, Western Massachusetts, 1, 185. 


18 Thomas Hutchinson, History of the . . . Massachusetts Bay, U1 
(1828), 296. 


19 Hawley Papers, Notes of George Bancroft, I. 
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Hampshire, and Hampden. After Berkshire County 
was set off in 1761, Hawley seldom appeared in its 
courts; he had all the practice he could attend to in 
Hampshire, alone. While Northampton was desig- 
nated as the county seat, the sittings of the inferior 
courts alternated between the county seat and Spring- 
field.** In March and November the courts sat at 
Northampton, in May and August, at Springfield. 
Throughout most of its history, the Superior Court sat 
at Springfield every September, but from 1771 to 1774, 
because of Hawley’s influence in part, an additional term 
was held at Northampton.” During most of these years 
the court at Northampton met in a hip-roofed structure 
that served also as a place for town-meetings. At the 
end of its one room, opposite the door, the judges sat 
upon a raised platform, while the spectators were seated 
facing a central aisle. This court-house had seemed 
very grand at its completion in 1737, but a generation 
of use and New England weather had brought a dilapi- 
dation that necessitated a new building in 1767.” Haw- 
ley, who was eager that the court-house should con- 
tinue to stand on Meeting-house Hill, raised funds by 
subscription to purchase the needed land. Such an in- 
ducement insured the situation of the new building on 
the slope where Hampshire County court-houses have 
stood from that day to this. 

An analysis of Hawley’s practice is not easy. It re- 
flected the simple yet diversified social and economic 
life of the day and section, combining squires and yeo- 

2° Bliss, Hampshire Bar, 16. 

21 Trumbull, The History of Northampton (Northampton, 1902), II, 


331. 
22 Centennial Gazette (Northampton, 1876), 3. 
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men, merchants and mechanics in hundreds of actions 
for debt or trespass. While the great majority of the 
causes in which he was attorney were simple actions for 
the collection of debts, many a suit for money owed 
involved an extremely tangled skein which justice un- 
raveled only with the greatest difficulty. Next in num- 
ber to actions for debt were issues concerned with realty 
holdings. Ina country where land titles and boundaries 
frequently were not recorded or not carefully surveyed, 
such suits were to be expected. Furthermore, the pre- 
vailing land speculation added to the confusion of titles, 
especially when the heirs of a land speculator investi- 
gated the actual holdings which were supposed to be 
theirs. Actions for violations of contract were numer- 
ous, and it is perhaps in these that some phases of eco- 
nomic life are most clearly shown. Although Hawley 
did not, in general, indulge in what might be termed 
criminal practice, he handled many cases of “trespass” 
which fell outside questions of contract into the category 
of torts. 

Naturally, as a justice of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, he seldom appeared before the court in the role 
of attorney, but occasionally the records show him act- 
ing in some criminal suit or as agent in county matters 
for Northampton. Infrequently he acted in what might 
be termed a freak suit for damages as compensation 
for personal injuries. Before the Superior Court his 
practice, as far as can be determined, was only in prose- 
cuting appeals taken from the lower courts, and the 
nature of the cases therefore was not altered. 

For the most part, Hawley’s clients were obscure per- 
sons, important sometimes in their communities but, 
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more often than not, merely average citizens of whom 
nothing is known beyond their designation in the rec- 
ords as “miller,” “yeoman,” or “wheelwright.” One 
of the most noted of Hawley’s clients was the Boston 
merchant, Thomas Hancock, the uncle of the more fa- 
mous John. In his day he was one of the leading mer- 
chants of the Province. Just when Hawley began to 
act for him in western Massachusetts is unknown, but it 
must have been sometime before 1763, because a letter 
from Hawley to Hancock in that year refers to his hav- 
ing been employed previously in the management of the 
latter’s suits.” After the death of Thomas Hancock in 
1764, Hawley served his heir, John, in what few suits 
the latter was involved in in the Hampshire courts.” 

John Rowe, another well-known Boston merchant, 
was also a client of Hawley’s and employed him to col- 
lect debts owed the Rowe firm in the towns of Hawley’s 
county, and while it may be only a coincidence, Hawley 
was not employed until he had become prominent in the 
political life of the Province.” Their relations were on 
a friendly social footing, and when Hawley was in Bos- 
ton, he dined at John Rowe’s and drank his Madeira.” 
In 1766, Lady Mary Pepperell of Kittery, and Benja- 
min Greenleaf of Newburyport, executors of the estate 
of Sir William Pepperell, employed Hawley in a suc- 
cessful action for the collection of debts in Hampshire 
County.” 


23 Washburn Manuscripts, Massachusetts Historical Society: XXII, 64, 
Hawley to T. Hancock, February 23, 1763. 


24 Common Pleas (1766), 157; (1767), 109; (1771), 75- 
25 Common Pleas (1769), 432, 4353 (1770), 4925 (1771), 75- 


261 Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., X, 83: “Extracts from the Diary 
of John Rowe.” 


27 Common Pleas (1766), 218. 
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But it was seldom that he appeared for such promi- 
nent persons; more often he acted for the less-known of 
Boston. During 1767-1768, he was prosecuting for a 
milliner of Boston, Jane Eustice, in a plea of trespass 
against one Benoni Danks of Chignecto, Nova Scotia, a 
case which he eventually won.” Another time he ap- 
peared for the Boston merchant, Henry Leddel, in a 
plea of debt and won the case through default.” Fre- 
quently he was attorney for his fellow townsmen, most 
of whom have been forgotten. His friend and col- 
league, Seth Pomeroy, hired him in various actions of 
debt, as did his erstwhile pupil, Caleb Strong.” Finally, 
he was generally the agent for the town of Northamp- 
ton in whatever suits it might enter or be forced to de- 
fend. 

Quite naturally most of his clients were drawn from 
the towns and the villages of vast Hampshire County, 
but not all. We have seen that he acted for some of 
the Boston merchants; he also drew from a good many 
of the eastern towns — Chelsea, Braintree, and Scitu- 
ate, at least. Ina long series of actions Abraham Fon- 
da, a merchant in Claverack, Albany County, Province 
of New York, employed Hawley, as did several others 
of the same region. Persons in northern Connecticut 
recognized his ability and did not hesitate to entrust 
their suits to his hands. Probably the following letter 
from one John Merritt of Providence, Rhode Island, 
was typical of many that Hawley received during the 
years of his practice: 


28 Common Pleas (1767), 64; (1768), 266. 
2° Common Pleas (1768), 291. 
8° Common Pleas (1771), 745 79- 
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. . » Expecting Ere now to have had the pleasure of hearing 
from you upon Mr. Auchnuty’s Delivery to you at Springfield a 
letter and power of attorney From me to sue me into possession 
of the Tract of Land in Ware River precinct (That Gentleman 
gave you a deed of) From Henry Paget to me: I Say Depend- 
ing on notice from you, That you had Executed the same, made 
me all the while not write you. At last a month ago I sent to 
Mr. Paget to know if he had heard from you and this week have 
his answer that he has not; but, That he would write you. Now 
Sir, Tho I hope The same is gon Thro The Court and Execu- 
tion is Served, that I may Forthwith Endeavour The sale of it; 
yet for fear Should it not be done, I afresh Trouble you, begging 
you, if not done, that you'll not fail performing the Needful at 
the next Inferious Court coming on at the place. For Tho I 
again and again applied to Mr. Paget to redeem the Land, by 
paying me my money, nay offered to make abatement, yet it is 
all To no purpose. For he Thinks The Land worth more 
Than the debt, and therefore I Still give him leave To Trye, 
and shall do so a little while after I am in possession, being no 
way Inclined to Take advantage of him but I am afraid If I 
loose the present time for sale of it—purchasers will go Further 
inland on our Conquests, and I shall not be able for some time 
after to sell it at all— and I Am Infirm and in years and There- 
fore Shall be glad to see an Issue of it— I asked him if he had 
ordered any plea to be made against my action, and he ans’r 
me No. Nor do I Suppose There is— May I beg the favor of 
an ans’r Forthwith, sending to your Friend at Boston with di- 
rections to put it into the post house There . . . The Charge at- 
tending This affair please to Let me know and I will pay it to 
your order in Boston . . .” 


During his quarter of a century of practice, Hawley 
must have had a good many students reading law under 
his direction, just how many or whom, we can only sur- 
mise. Two of them are known because they won fame 


31 Hawley Papers, II, John Merritt to Hawley, December 31, 1760. 
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in the next generation. Levi Lincoln of Worcester, the 
future Attorney-General in the Cabinet of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, was one of these.” But Lincoln was a student 
in the last days of the royal government when he had 
no reason ever to have heard of Thomas Jefferson, still 
less to have dreamed of an independent state. An- 
other was a Northampton youth, Caleb Strong, future 
Senator in Congress, ten times Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and finally, president of the Hartford Conven- 
tion.” There were others, of course, Hawley’s adopted 
son, Joseph Clarke, among them, who were village boys 
and became village lawyers, leavening the life of coun- 
trysides but lost to the story of the State or nation. 
To make the nature of Hawley’s practice more un- 
derstandable, some of his cases must be outlined. As 
was said before, the most numerous were rather simple 
actions for debt. Such was a suit by one Joseph Billings, 
of Belchertown, against Sampson Wood of the same 
village. For various articles which the clerk of courts 
did not see fit to enumerate, Wood owed Billings £14.- 
13.16. and, besides, another debt for £14.13.6. When 
this case came before the Court of Common Pleas at 
Springfield, in May, 1762, Hawley appeared for Bil- 
lings while John Worthington defended Wood. The 
latter successfully sustained the plea that he had never 
owed anything to Billings in the manner and form al- 
leged, and secured costs of court. Hawley then ap- 
pealed to the Superior Court of Judicature.” Apparent- 
ly the case was settled later out of court, for when it 


321 Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., XIII, 207. 
33 [bid., 1, 293-294- 
34 Common Pleas (1762), 308. 
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was called at the sitting of the higher court, in Septem- 
ber, 1763, neither party appeared.** Scores of such 
cases can be found, some slightly more involved, some 
less, but all essentially the same. 

Some of the pleas used in defense of these cases are in- 
teresting. For example, in the case of Spooner vs. 
Burt, Hawley, the attorney for the defendant, pleaded 
that the plaintiff’s writ was bad because it designated Burt 
as a yeoman when he was really a gentleman. The 
court, however, held that this plea was insufficient, al- 
though it returned a verdict for Burt when his attorney 
maintained that the plaintiff had never been promised 
in the manner and form alleged in the writ. In an- 
other case, that of McLean vs. Burbank, the defendant 
was sued for £127 [New York currency] which he was 
alleged to owe by reason of a bond given to McLean. 
Hawley, the attorney for the defense, pleaded that the 
bond was illegal because it charged the defendant, who 
was a resident of Suffield, Connecticut, more than six 
per cent. interest, a rate contrary to Connecticut law. 
Nevertheless the court decided against Burbank.**” When 
the case of Gager vs. Mattoon was heard, in 1760, 
Hawley, for the defendant, sought an abatement of the 
plaintiff’s writ as the name upon it was different from 
that in the bond alleged to have been given by Mattoon 
to Gager. While the abatement was denied, Hawley 
won a.moral victory because the court awarded the 
plaintiff a verdict of only two pence.” 

Throughout the whole time of his practice, Hawley 

35 Superior Court of Judicature (1763), 153- 

36 Common Pleas (1762), 33- 


37 Common Pleas (1761), 225. 
38 Common Pleas (1760), 190. 
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was involved in cases concerning land titles. These 
were of two sorts; where the plaintiffs were suing for 
damages because they had been sold land with a bad 
title, and where the plaintiffs were suing to regain pos- 
session of real estate which in some manner they had 
lost. The former is illustrated by the case of Wood 
et al. vs. Hutchinson. In 1738, or thereabouts, one 
Edward Hutchinson, of Milton, had sold to the plain- 
tiffs for £800 a tract of land on the Chicopee River in 
Hampshire County. The title was supposed to be in 
fee simple, but in 1750, one Benjamin Morgan, who 
apparently had a better title, took possession of part of 
this land. Hutchinson made no defense of the plain- 
tiffs’ title, and they therefore employed Hawley to act 
for them in recovering damages of £550. The suit in 
the inferior court was prosecuted unsuccessfully, and 
although appealed was apparently never acted on.” Of 
a different nature was the suit of John Still Winthrop 
against James Blake. Winthrop was seeking the eject- 
ment of Blake from a tract of one hundred and twenty 
acres in South Brimfield which, he maintained, was part 
of his inheritance, although Blake had long been in ac- 
tual possession. Here, as so often, Worthington op- 
posed Hawley before the court, but Hawley won the 
case for the defendant and secured costs of court for 
his client.“ 

On one occasion, Hawley, who was suing for the re- 
turn of a deed alleged to be held by one John Stewart, 
of Colrain, received a tart and somewhat sarcastic letter 
from the defendant. Stewart wrote: 


3° Common Pleas (1759); 59- 
*° Common Pleas (1772), 150. 
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Sir I recd yours of Octr 6 wherein you inform of your in- 
formation Thus and So — your Letter Sir wears a very Threat- 
ening aspect . . . Sir my character is So well known and my In- 
nocence So Demonstrable in this matter That I neither was nor 
am afraid of all The consequents which might attend upon nor 
consequences which might follow a Prosecution in the affair — 
what Evidence my Father Thomson might be able to produce of 
my confession in the case I am not able To Say But this I have 
heard that in London Straw men are ready at a call — whether 
there be any such in Colrain I cant Tell— Yet Sure I am 
There are But few in it who really understand and fear an Oath 
and many who will Swear to their _Imaginations— you have 
advised me “to Deliver up the Deed peaceably” etc. Sir The 
Deed was Delivered up very peaceably many years agone and I 
never had it in my custody from That Day to this— I would 
be Glad that you now would advise my father Thomson to de- 
liver up the fifty Pounds O. T. with the Interest of it for 11 
years past which he is Like to and will (I’m afraid) Defraud me 
out of which yet remains unpaid . . . Sir I am grieved that your 
place and Character exposes you often times to engage for clients 
in Such causes as I am Satisfied you are Sorry for afterwards — 
I had conceived Such an opinion of you especially upon Seeing 
your public appearance in the case of the immortal (deservedly) 
and now Glorified Mr. Edwards as made one wish you might 
be Influenced and Determined by heaven to quit the Barr and 
resume the Pulpit — Honoured Sir if you would be advised by 
me a poor illiterate mechanic To Leave The Law To The 
Lawyers (few of whom enter into The Kingdom of Heaven 
here or hereafter) and come over upon The Lord Side my 
Heart would rejoice ever more and The church of christ I hope 
would rejoice with me . . .* 


Some causes were obviously actions of tort. For in- 
stance, Phinehas Hannum, of Belchertown, was, in 
1772, alleged to have pulled down a fence between his 


*1 Bancroft Papers, New York Public Library: Joseph Stewart to 
Hawley, November 18, 1761, in a bundle catalogued as “Sermons Etc. 
of Joseph Hawley.” 
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property and that of his neighbor, Caleb Clarke. Asa 
result, Phinehas’s cattle wandered into Caleb’s corn and 
wheat, destroying much of it. Caleb sued successfully 
for damages of £50.° At another time Hawley acted 
for one Abraham Gibbs against Elisha Higgins, who 
was defended by Worthington. In this case, Elisha 
had beaten Abraham with a club, and the latter was 
suing for damages of £20. When the court awarded 
Gibbs only £2.6.2, an appeal was carried to the higher 
court.” To the fiction of trover belonged suits like one 
by Noah and Rebecca Goodman against Benjamin 
Peirce. The plaintiffs had lost a cow and yoke of oxen, 
which were found by Peirce, and although he knew 
that the cattle belonged to the Goodmans, he never re- 
turned them. Hawley matched his talents against 
Worthington’s and secured damages with costs for his 
clients, the owners of the wayward animals.“ 

Some comic relief is to be found in the case of Thom- 
as Williams, a doctor, against Timothy Childs, in which 
the plaintiff was attempting to collect for drugs and 
medicines which he had administered to the defendant. 
Although Child pled that “the Elixor Cortex and Bo- 
lus in the Plaintiff’s account did him more hurt than 
Good,” he lost his case.** A similar case was that of 
Benjamin Leonard vs. Timothy Cooper. Leonard’s 
wife had fractured and wounded her leg, and Cooper, 
who professed to be a surgeon and bone-setter, was 
called in to practice his art. He promised to do a 
good job, but after his binding the leg in splints and 

*2 Common Pleas (1772), 148. 


*8 Common Pleas (1763), 134- 
*4 Common Pleas (1767), 117- 


*5 Common Pleas (1763), 179- 
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pouring rum over it for seven days, the patient was 
worse rather than better. Although she later recov- 
ered, her husband was long tormented by fears for her 
life. As a result, he sued Cooper for damages of £40. 
The suit was futile, however, and the unfortunate Leon- 
ard found himself forced to pay costs of court.“ 

There is one instance of Hawley along with Worth- 
ington defending a client in a slander suit. John Mori- 
son, a minister of Colrain, had always possessed a good 
reputation, but he had been publicly called a liar and a 
robber by one Charles Stewart and accused of preach- 
ing lies instead of Gospel truth. As a result, the man 
of God had lost his reputation, and his people were 
leaving his church. Stewart, although well defended, 
could not muster enough strength to win his case, and 
he was ordered to pay Morison damages of £9.“ 

Suits were occasionally settled by resorting to arbi- 
tration. Such a solution was not restricted to any par- 
ticular type of suit, and while not generally used, it ap- 
pears frequently enough to attract attention. For in- 
stance, in 1765, several mill-owners in Northampton 
sued one Samuel Kingsley for damages because he had 
built a dam on the Mill River below the plaintiff’s mills 
and had raised the water to a level which seriously ham- 
pered their operation. Hawley, who defended Kings- 
ley, secured the submission of the dispute to arbitration, 
and eventually it was settled out of court.“ Of an en- 
tirely different nature was the suit of Oliver Partridge 
and Obadiah Dickinson against Eleazar Burt. The 
three had formed a partnership to provision a Connec- 


46 Common Pleas (1766), 242. 
47 Common Pleas (1767), 182. 
*8 Common Pleas (1765), 172. 
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ticut regiment stat’oned at Number Four [Charles- 
town, New Hampshire]. Burt had been entrusted 
with the selling of the goods, but he had never given 
an accounting to his partners, and the latter were seek- 
ing a settlement. Through his attorney, Hawley, Burt 
secured a settlement of the case by arbitration.” 

The cases described came before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas or the Superior Court of Judicature, but 
these were only one part of Hawley’s practice, a though, 
perhaps the most importan*, from the purely legal 
point of view. Yet Hawley, it will be remembered, 
was a justice of the peace, and this post .avolved a 
great amount of legal and semi-judicial duties. 

In the first place, he drew up the various legal docu- 
ments which preceded or accompanied any action. Be- 
sides these, he « rew up literally hundreds of deeds for 
the conveyance of real estate.” He also issued war- 
rants for the artest of those involved in petty crimes or 
misdemeanors. In 1759, for example, one Samuel 
Scammon, assisted by James Scammon, deserted from 
the military company of Lieutenant Ebenezer Bard- 
well, who sought a warrant for the arrest of James; 
Hawley issued this warrant.” At another time he is- 
sued a warrant to the constable on the petition of one 
Abiah Smith of Belchertown for the apprehension of 
her undoer, Moses Howe. Moses was t’ en into cus- 
tody, although his incarceration in the .vorthampton 
jail was delayed by the impossibility of crossing the ice- 

*° Common Pleas (1765), 113- 


5° Only a cursory examination of the miscellan. s papers of North- 
ampton families bears this out. See, for example, +t » Seth Pomeroy Pa- 
pers or the Wells Papers. 


5! Hawley Papers, I. 
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filled Connecticut.” Again Hawley took the deposi- 
tion of one Samuel Phelps, who testified to his experi- 
ences in the army and sought his back pay. Hawley 
dispatched a memorial recording all this to the authori- 
ties at Boston.” 

His position brought him into close contact with the 
affairs of some of the villages near by. The Hawley 
family had long been landoW.ers in Pelham, and per- 
haps for, this reason, Joseph Hawley was called upon in 
1761 to issue warrants for two successive meetings of 
the town proprietors.” That town, as so many others, 
was troubled by a long-standing dispute over the com- 
mon lands and roads, a dispute which came to a head in 
1767. Unable to settle the matter by themselves, the 


, proprietors voted on March 16, 1767, “that Joseph 


Hawley Esq shall be consulted to see hw we shall con- 
duct ourselves in Selling the Roads ana cther Common 
Lands.”” Hawley had already distinguished himself 
by settling a similar dispute at Northampton and was 
therefore a wise choice. But the problem was not 
solved at the first meeting, and a few weeks later the 
proprietors met again and still perplexed, voted “to 
bring Joseph Hawley Esq out to our next meeting to 
counsel with him about our affairs in our present Diffi- 
culty.” But Pelham was not the only town which 
called on Eawley. In the eastern part of the county 
the town of . ’are had been settled by Scotch-Irish and 
English. Thise groups were always wrangling, and 


52 Hawley Papers, IT. 

53 Massachusetts A’ chives, L)XIX, 20. 

54 C. O. Parment ., History of Pelham (Amherst, 1898), 55, 59- 
55 Parmenter, Pelnam, 61. e 

56 Parmenter, Pelham, 62. f 
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after a time the chronic quarrel was intensified by a di- 
vision within the church where the Scotch-Irish sup- 
ported the minister against the English element. This 
dispute was at its height in 1752, and in an attempt to 
force action upon the unwilling town officers, seven free- 
holders applied to Hawley as a justice of the peace for 
a warrant to hold a town-meeting.” Whether Hawley 
issued the warrant or whether the meeting was ever 
held can not be determined. 

One duty of a justice of the peace was to sit on minor 
cases and where possible to mete out justice. The case 
of Porter vs. Phelps is an example. Porter had been 
sued by Phelps for some minor damages, and Hawley, 
after hearing the evidence, ordered the payment to the 
latter of damages of one penny and cost of £1.1.3. This 
was appealed to the next higher court, where a jury ver- 
dict reversed Hawley’s settlement.” Many matters of 
neighborhood quarrels and brawls must have come be- 
fore him, but the records of these have long since dis- 
appeared. 

At the Court of General Sessions, he was involved in 
the government of the county. At different times he 
was on committees for the repair of the court-house at 
Northampton and the disposal of materials used in these 
repairs.” His activity in securing a site for the new 
court-house in 1767 has already been noticed. The lay- 
ing out of new roads, a most important part of county 
government, also came to him or to committees of 


57 A. Chase, History of Ware (Cambridge, 1911), 74. According to 
Massachusetts law, if the selectmen of the town refused to call a town- 
meeting, the citizens might secure a warrant for a meeting from a jus- 
tice of the peace. 

58 Common Pleas (1750), 88. 

5® General Sessions (1757), 250; (1760), 168. 
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which he was a member.” Very early in his service at 
this court he was on a committee to settle the accounts 
of the county treasurers.” It was all routine work but 
highly necessary for the functioning of the social or- 
ganism. 

The Court of General Sessions was, in part, a criminal 
court, and the cases in which Hawley participated were 
often redolent of a rustic society. These concerned gen- 
erally the support of illegitimate children and were 
extremely numerous. Other prosecutions are of more 
interest. At Hawley’s instance, Ebenezer Pomeroy, an 
innholder of Hadley, was brought into court for allow- 
ing “sundry couples of young people belonging to 
Northampton . . . to sing dance and revel in said house 
there and then to continue this singing dancing and 
revelling one whole night.” It cost Ebenezer ten shil- 
lings and costs of court.” In 1761, Josiah Lyman, of 
Belchertown, was charged with forcibly entering a pew 
in a house of worship and interrupting the services. 
Hawley defended him and secured a quashing of the 
charge.” At another time Hawley acted for the pro- 
prietors of Falltown [Bernardston] against the suit of 
the King for failing to keep the highway in repair. By 
refusing to contend against the King, the proprietors 
escaped with paying the costs of court.“ In 1763, 
Hawley was “attorney for our Lord the King,” appar- 
ently the only time he held that honor, in a prosecution 
against one Jonathan Kilbourn for killing deer at Mon- 

69 General Sessions (1753), 207- 

61 General Sessions (1751), 119. 


62 General Sessions (1759), 96. 
83 General Sessions (1761), 270. 


64 General Sessions (1759), 93- 
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son.” Somehow one is surprised to find Hawley prac- 
tising before the court of which he was a justice, but as 
the years went by, he ceased to appear in this court except 
on the bench. 

Towards the end of his years at the bar, in 1772, he 
formed a partnership with Joseph Clarke, his adopted 
son, for the collection of debts with or without actions 
at law. Part of the agreement for the partnership 
throws light on the methods of the time, for it is stated 
that according to custom, the partners would advance 
all fees and charges in these suits until final judgment 
should be received. Compensation for services and dis- 
bursements would then be secured by taking the whole 
sum of the bill of costs awarded by the court.” It is 
more than likely that this partnership was formed in 
order to give the younger man a start in the profession; 
certainly by 1772, Hawley was so well established and 
so occupied with public life that extra practice could 
not have interested him. 

One case in which Hawley was concerned was of 
great importance in its results, for it gave him wide pub- 
licity in the Province and pointed the way to his mem- 
bership in the anti-government party. This was the 
celebrated “Berkshire Affair.” Hawley’s own account 
of the trial gives an insight into his knowledge of law 
and his method of pleading, as well as all the details of 
what became a cause célébre. 

The affair grew out of the Stamp Act and the resist- 
ance to the execution of this act. During the summer 
and fall of 1765, the successive riots and organized op- 


®5 General Sessions (1763), 160. 
®6 Hawley Papers, II. 
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position to the Stamp Act had put an end to all distri- 
bution or sale of the stamps, and as they were required 
on all legal documents, the ordinary course of justice 
was clogged. In the late fall at the village of Lanes- 
borough, in Berkshire County, a complicated situation 
existed. None of the stamps was obtainable, and, as a 
result, legal actions were paralyzed. This was partic- 
ularly hard for all who were imprisoned for debt, be- 
cause they found it impossible to secure the customary 
bond which would have allowed them the freedom of 
the jail-yard.“ The situation was discussed among 
many of the citizens of the region until, at a house-rais- 
ing on the sixth of November, a group agreed not to 
permit any more arrests for debt until the King’s writ 
could be secured, guaranteeing the rights of debtors. 
That very night a deputy-sheriff named Morse visited 
the village tavern and there happening upon one John 
Franklin, against whom he had an execution, arrested 
him and also one Peter Curtis for whom he had another 
writ. Immediately the cry arose that the sheriffs were 
come, and a general mélée followed, yet in spite of the 
free use of staves and stones, no one was seriously in- 
jured. Morse and his party after this deemed it pru- 
dent to withdraw to Pittsfield.“ This was only the be- 
ginning. 

In the spring the grand jury for Berkshire County 
indicted ten of those involved in the fracas of the pre- 
ceding November and presented them for trial at the 
April sitting of the Court of General Sessions of the 
Peace at Great Barrington. Of these ten, one, named 


®7 The limits of the jail-yard might be construed, and often were, so 
as to give the prisoner the limits of the entire town. 
®8 Boston Evening-Post, January 5, 1767. 
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Seth Warren, had been a ring-leader, but he alone plead- 
ed not guilty to the charge of riot and unlawful assembly. 
Nevertheless, the jury found him guilty and sentenced 
him to pay a fine of £3." So far the case had seemed 
only a minor one, no different from many others which 
came before the Provincial courts from time to time. 

But Hawley, who was Warren’s attorney, advised 
him (for several reasons) to appeal to the Superior 
Court. First, the writ of execution for the arrest of 
Franklin was not stamped and therefore gave the officer 
no authority to make any arrest; second, seeing that the 
company was peacefully assembled together, the action 
of Warren and the others was not the result of plotting; 
the affray was not riot but trespass; and third, that con- 
sidering conditions within the Province, it was entirely 
possible that through prudence the Attorney-General 
would enter a nolle prosequi. While Hawley admitted 
afterward that these reasons for appeal might have been 
faulty, his advice was taken and Warren’s appeal found 
its way to the docket of the Superior Court sitting at 
Springfield in September, 1766.” 

There, before Chief Justice Hutchinson, Judge Cush- 
ing, and Judge Oliver, the Berkshire yeoman and his 
attorney fought their case." The old evidence was in- 
troduced and gone over carefully. Hawley insisted 
that the affray had been trespass, not riot, and also 
pointed out that at the time of the affair the courts were 
closed, the King’s writs were not obtainable, and that 
conditions were so extraordinary that what might be con- 
sidered criminal in ordinary times, in this instance might 

6° Boston Evening-Post, January 5, 1767. 


7 Boston Evening-Post, July 6, 1767. 
7 Boston Evening-Post, July 6, 1767. 
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well be regarded in a different light. Oliver, who pros- 
ecuted for the King, emphasized the previous agree- 
ment among Warren and his fellows as proof that the 
riot and assault were committed as a result of a so- 
called conspiracy. The Chief Justice, in his charge to 
the jury, insisted that in the opinion of the court, riot 
had occurred and that Warren should be found guilty.” 
The jury were charged in the late afternoon, and the 
court then adjourned until morning, when the verdict 
and sentence were to be heard. During the night Haw- 
ley thought the case over and suddenly came to the con- 
clusion that if, as the justices had alleged, the affair was 
the result of “confederacy and agreement,” then his 
client was guilty of much more than riot; rather was he 
guilty of high treason. He thus came to feel that if 
this new view were presented, he could secure either a 
nolle prosequi or a dismissal and a new charge against 
Seth Warren. Incidentally, a jury would not be like- 
ly to bring in a conviction on a charge of treason. There- 
fore the next morning when the jury came in, Hawley 
read to the Chief Justice from Hawkins’s Pleas of the 
Crown, showing that according to the evidence pre- 
sented, his client had been guilty of treason.” This, 
Hutchinson agreed, was probably “sound doctrine and 
clear law” but it did not save Warren, who was found 
guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of £3. and costs. 
Hawley defended his position in a series of letters 
to the Boston Evening-Post which controverted a simi- 
lar series by “Philanthrop.” In the letter published on 
72 Boston Evening-Post, July 13, 1767. 
78 Boston Evening-Post, July 13, 1767. 


™ Hawley Papers, I. Extract from minute-book of the Superior 
Court for counties of Hampshire and Berkshire, September, 1766. 
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July 13, 1767, his argument is brilliantly stated. The 
question there examined is whether Warren “was guilty 
of any crime at all cognizable at law.” Maintaining that 
circumstances alter cases, he proceeded to examine the 
state of the province at the time of the “Berkshire Af- 
fair.” His discovery was startling; the people of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay were outlawed in the sense that they 
were deprived of the benefit of the law without crime 
or offense of their own, because the courts did not ex- 
ercise their jurisdiction, nor did the King’s writs run. 
Lord Coke was cited to substantiate this hypothesis of 
unjust outlawry. Continuing, Hawley argued: “Is it 
not most plain that at the very instant the positive laws 
of the society (that is, those laws which are grounded 
on the civil compact) cease or are suspended, the laws 
of nature must emerge and take place... .” In his 
opinion on that fateful November night a state of na- 
ture existed and Warren with his fellows resisted only 
the exercise of arbitrary and unjust force; all should 
then have been acquitted. Concluding, he maintained: 
“Of that opinion I believe all those will be, who have 
the principles of the English constitution interwoven 
with the constitution of their mind: Of that opinion I 
believe Lord Holt would have been, if the trial had been 
before him; and I believe he would have so enlight- 
ened the jury in the case, that they would with great 
clearness have acquitted the said Warren.”” 

Hawley’s letters in the Boston Evening-Post left 
little doubt as to his opinion of Chief Justice Hutchin- 
son and his associates in this trial. His comments on 
them were probably highly injudicious, especially at a 


75 Boston Evening-Post, July 13, 1767. 
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time of general unrest, but they were not the “injurious 
and scandalous Reflections” which the Superior Court 
maintained. While the sensation caused by these letters 
was still fresh, Hutchinson wrote to John Cushing: 
What shall we do with Hawley? I can freely forgive him 
but how shall we save the honour of the court? Brother Lynde 
says it will never do to suffer him to plead before us without 


some submission. I am not sure that he will be of the same 
mind when we come to Springfield.” 


But when they came to Springfield, the minds of the 
judges were made up; they considered the matter of 
the articles and after a little reflection ordered that 
Hawley’s name “be struck out of the Rolls of the Bar- 
risters and Attorneys of this Court, and that he do not 
hereafter appear or act as a Barrister or Attorney of 
this Court.”” It was the court’s turn to be injudicious. 

The victim of this disbarment was by no means 
squelched by the proceeding, rather did he rise to new 
attacks upon the court. He publicly declared that he 
could see no wrong in telling the details of a cause tried 
in the King’s court nor in passing observations on the 
prosecution, “for if every man’s mouth is to be sealed 
up, and nothing may be said or wrote relative thereto, 
and the trial had almost as good be had only in the cool 
light of the lawless court and in the secrecy and dark- 
ness of a Romish inquisition.” Hawley agreed that if 
the court were infallible, criticism of its conduct would 
be blasphemy, but he knew of only “one tribunal abso- 
lutely infallible and that not the said court.” Further- 


76 5 Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., IV, 524. 

77 Superior Court, 1767, 46. 

78 Boston Evening-Post, January 18, 1768. A draft of this in the 
author’s handwriting is to be found in the Hawley Papers, I. 
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more, he had never imagined that any attorney upon 
being admitted to the Bar relinquished any of the “com- 
mon rights and liberties of his fellow subjects,” and one 
in particular — freedom of speech. With a touch of 
contrition he wrote, “But admitting, after all, that any 
of my remarks were rather free, and beyond what con- 
summate prudence would have dictated: sed quere 
whether the court would not have shewn as much true 
magnanimity, and as effectually preserved their honor, 
and dignity, by a total disregard and neglect of them, 
as by their late measure of depriving, without any trial 
before indifferent Judges, a poor country Attorney, of 
his practice, which is truly his freehold . . .”™ 
Disbarment was only temporary, however, as at the 
next sitting of the Superior Court at Springfield, John 
Worthington secured Hawley’s restoration to his old 
standing.” Never again did he become involved in any 
case which attracted such general attention. Instead, 
he continued his simple practice until once more the 
King’s courts were closed, and the King’s writs did not 
run; then he put aside his barrister’s gown for ever. 


7 Boston Evening-Post, January 18, 1768. 
®° Bliss, Hampshire Bar, 39. 














MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


JOHN ADAMS AND JOHN TRUMBULL 
IN THE “BOSTON CYCLE” 


LENNOX GREY 


OME thirty years ago Moses Coit Tyler made the attractive 

conjecture that “Honorius,” the Whig patriot in John 
Trumbull’s Hudibrastic M’Fingal: An Epic Poem (1775- 
1782), is a portrait of John Adams.* Coupled with Vernon L. 
Parrington’s statement, in 1926, that it was John Adams who 
prompted the writing of M’Fingal,’ the identification seems 
likely to be fixed as poetic truth, if not as historic fact. Unfortu- 
nately, this would lead to false inferences as to the relations of 
Adams and Trumbull, and would obscure a more significant 
picture of the Boston Revolutionary group to be seen in the in- 
teresting pamphlet-and-drama cycle of the Tory “Massachu- 
settensis” Letters,’ John Adams’s retaliatory “Novanglus” let- 
ters,* Trumbull’s M’Fingal, and Mercy Warren’s The Group: 
a Farce, as they offer the political litany of 1774-1776 in tra- 
ditional stages of secularization from the penitential to the 
farcical, yet more particularly as they differ on the identifica- 
tion of ““Massachusettensis.” 

1 Moses Coit Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution 
(New York, 1897), I, 432. 

2 Vernon L. Parrington, The Connecticut Wits (New York, 1926), 
xxxvii; The Colonial Mind (New York, 1927), 249. 

3 Massachusetts Gazette and Post Boy, December 12, 1774- April 3, 
1775. The benevolent British lion threatens to devour its American 
whelps. 

* Boston Gazette, January 23-April 17, 1775. Adams starts out 
to defend the whelps and ends with bearding the lion. 

5 Moses, Representative Plays by American Dramatists, 1765-1819 
(New York, 1918), 227. 
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At first glance Tyler’s and Parrington’s inferences about 
Trumbull’s discipleship appear credible, even inevitable. Trum- 
bull, just up from Yale, studied law in John Adams’s Boston 
office from November, 1773, to November, 1774.° Adams 
and Trumbull corresponded as late as 1800, Adams greeting 
Trumbull as “old friend.”* In 1800, Chauncey Goodrich 
wrote to Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, “our friend 
Trumbull remains as firmly as ever attached to his old master 
[Adams].”* In 1785, Trumbull wrote what seems to be 
the basis for Parrington’s statement that Adams prompted 
M’ Fingal: “Tt was written merely with a political view, at the 
instigation of some leading members of the first Congress, 
who urged me to compose a satirical poem on the events of 
the campaign in the year 1775.” ° John Adams was one of his 
friends in the Congress. As a fifth point, and a turning point 
in this circumstantial evidence, early editions of M’Fingal 
carry a prefatory note which could lead to the inference that 
Adams’s sway extended from the law-office to the home: “the 
Author, at the time the opposition of America to the unjust 
claims of the British Parliament was maturing into system, 
lived in Boston with one of the principal projectors of Ameri- 
can independence.” *° 

The fact is that Trumbull lived in Boston with the family of 
Thomas Cushing,” Speaker of the Massachusetts Assembly and 
also a delegate to the Philadelphia Congress, along with Sam- 
uel Adams, Robert Treat Paine, and John Hancock.” Hence, 
probability and the M’Fingal preface favor Cushing, in whose 
house Trumbull must have done much of his writing, at least 

® John Trumbull, Poetical Works (Hartford, 1820), I, 15-17. 

7C. F. Adams, The Life and Works of John Adams (Boston, 1856), 
IX, 74-75; VIII, 484, 485. 

8 Ibid., IX, 75 n. 

® Trumbull, Poetical Works, 11, 231. Letter to the Marquis de 
Chastellux. 

1° (Augusta, 1813). Other editions quote this as from the “original.” 

11 J. Hammond Trumbull, Origin of M’Fingal (Morrisania, N. Y., 

1868), 11; Vernon L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind (New York, 
1927), 250. 
12 Works of John Adams, I, 145, 166. 
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as strongly as they do Adams, in whose office it is extremely 
doubtful that Trumbull and Adams did much shoulder-to- 
shoulder work. Adams was away on circuit and on delegation 
to the Philadelphia Congress during four months of Trum- 
bull’s year in Boston; the courts and Port of Boston were 
closed by royal decree during the last six months of this time; ** 
Trumbull was already a member of the Connecticut Bar, and 
therefore was not wholly dependent on Adams for instruction.”* 
There was time, certainly, for political mischief. But Adams 
makes no mention of Trumbull in his published diary for this 
year." The available correspondence between Adams and 
Trumbull is very meagre, but the three letters from each, with 
Adams’s apologies for a “long interruption” and another seven 
months’ delay, do not argue intimacy."* And Goodrich’s let- 
ter about Trumbull and “his old master” is obviously designed 
to discount Trumbull’s support of Adams in a political issue. 

Finally, so far as circumstantial evidence has bearing, Trum- 
bull, in turn, does not mention Adams in either of the two long 
accounts explaining “without reserve” ** the origin of M’ Fingal. 
His son, J. Hammond Trumbull, evidently was not aware of 
an Adams tradition when he wrote the Origin of M’Fingal in 
1868. If John Trumbull had thought primarily of John 
Adams when he wrote in 1785 about “the leading members of 
the first Congress,” discretion might have restrained him. But 
when he re-stated this in his Memoir of 1820," when Adams 
was out of politics, he had no good reason for screening Adams, 
either as the inspirer of M’Fingal or as the patriot hero of it. 
In 1776, however, there was every reason why Trumbull 
should not portray Adams as “Honorius,” and there is ample 
evidence that he did not. 


13 Works of John Adams, 1, 149-50. 

14 Ibid., 1, 142-43. 

15 Trumbull, Poetical Works, 1, 15, 17. 
16 Works of John Adams, Il, 322-405. 

17 Ibid., UX, 74, 83, 5725 VIII, 484-85. 
18 Trumbull, Poetical Works, Il, 231. 

19 Ibid. I, 17. 
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Adams’s Novanglus, Trumbull’s M’Fingal, and Mrs. War- 
ren’s The Group confirm these revised inferences about Adams’s 
and Trumbull’s relationship in a notable way, as they identify 
“Massachusettensis” variously with Jonathan Sewall or with 
Daniel Leonard, both of them pamphleteers in the employ of 
Governor Hutchinson.” 

In the first of the “Novanglus” letters Adams openly identi- 
fied “Massachusettensis” with “Philanthrop” and “Philalethes,” 
generally known to be Sewall, with whom he had previously 
jousted; ** and forty-three years later he wrote: “I instantly 
knew him to be my friend Sewall.” * In view of the celebrated 
friendship and correspondence of Adams and Mrs. Warren,” it 
is normal then that this identification should be echoed in The 
Group when the Tory library is described as including “Phila- 
lethes on Philanthropy, with an appendix by Massachusetten- 
sis.” ** But in the first draft of M’Fingal — in the burlesque 
of “Gage’s Proclamation” —* Trumbull wrote: 

Did not my scribbler-gen’ral strain hard, 

My Massachusettensis, L 
Write, ev’ry moment he could spare 

From cards and gallanting the fair 

Trumbull twice revised these lines. In the edition of 1776, 
which Adams was supposed to have prompted, he wrote out 
“Leonard” in full, with an authoritative footnote.” In 1782, 
he deleted the name but kept the characterization,” which cor- 
responds to portraits of Leonard by both Adams and Mrs. War- 
ren.” When, in 1821, John Adams admitted, on the basis of 

2°P. O. Hutchinson, Diary and Letters of . . . Thomas Hutchinson 
(London, 1883-86), II, 19, 224, 264, etc. 

21 Works of John Adams, IV, 11-12. 

22 Ibid., IV, 9. 

23 Alice Brown, Mercy Warren (New York, 1903). 

*4 Representative Plays, 227. 

25 Origin of M’Fingal, 29. “Gage’s Proclamation/ Of June 12, 
1775,/ In Burlesque Verse,” / Connecticut Courant, August 7, 14, 1775- 

28 Ibid., 28. 

27 Trumbull, Poetical Works, I, 29. 


28 Works of John Adams, X, 194-95; “The Group,” Representative 
Plays, 229-32. 
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testimony from Judge Chipman of St. John, New Brunswick, 
and from Judge Leonard of London, that his ascription had 
probably been mistaken, and that “justice” should probably be 
done to Leonard,”® Adams apparently did not include Trum- 
bull among “respectable authorities” favoring this view. 

The more general textual aspects of M’Fingal do not show 
any greater deference to Adams — unless it be in the avoidance 
of portraiture. If Trumbull had wished to leave a portrait of 
Adams, there would have been no more likely or picturesque 
way of doing it than by depicting Adams as “Honorius” and 
Leonard as “M’Fingal,” exploiting the most recent and most 
famous pamphlet controversy. But, as both Tyler and Parring- 
ton have pointed out, the Scottish royalist “M’Fingal” is quite 
unlike the American Tory type represented by Hutchinson, 
Oliver, and Leonard, whom they both cite.*° Trumbull is 
criticized, indeed, for distorting the picture with the Scottish 
Tory, who was then a special victim of popular prejudice. Yet 
it seems likely that Trumbull chose this type to avoid the charge 
of specific portraiture. 

This conclusion has much to support it. Trumbull, through 
“Honorius,” does not hesitate to attack Tories by name — 
Leonard, Sewall, Oliver, various Scottish royalists, and others. 
But nowhere does he name a Whig patriot. He quotes the pic- 
turesque “eggs of sedition” charge from “Massachusettensis,” ** 
but nowhere echoes “junto” or other picturesque epithets from 
“Novanglus.”** It must be remembered, further, that all of 
the writings in this Boston cycle appeared anonymously. 
Leonard evidently took some pains to remain anonymous, with 
fair success. The mob threatened the outspoken Tory. The 
Crown threatened the Whig. Without doubt, Trumbull was 


29 Works of John Adams, IV, 10. 
3° Tyler, Literary History, 1, 445; Parrington, Colonial Mind, 250. 
31 M’ Fingal (1782), m.31. Poetical Works, I, 29 n. 

82 Although Trumbull left Boston before the controversy began, 
there is sufficient proof in M’Fingal that he knew the text of Massa- 
chusettensis, and there is evidence elsewhere that he owned a copy of 
Novanglus (1784), a rare edition — probably not the only one he had 
seen or owned. Works of John Adams, X, 180. 
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restrained from specific portraiture by recognition of danger to 
his Whig friends — in 1775, a danger not only from a venge- 
ful Britain but from an America suspicious or jealous of the 
Massachusetts committee and its pretensions to leadership. 
Adams records this jealousy, and the pains taken by the com- 
mittee to remove it. It is unthinkable that the committee 
would have fostered a work containing any hint of specific por- 
traiture, whether of John Adams, or of James Otis, or Samuel 
Adams— each no less fiery, no less sincere, but more often 
heard in meeting than John Adams. Early prefaces to M’ Fingal 
carefully state: ““m’ FINGAL the hero, is designed to represent the 
Tory faction in general: and Honortus, the Whigs.” ** 

If John Adams had any influence on Trumbull, it would 
seem, therefore, to have been away from, rather than toward, 
portraiture in M’ Fingal. 


33 Works of John Adams, 1, 150-52. 

*4 (Augusta, 1813). Quoted there from earlier editions. Mrs, War- 
ren was not so discreet, as her subsequent misunderstanding with Adams 
proves in one way, and her hint at a portrait of Adams in The Group 
proves in another. Representative Plays, 229. 











A FORGOTTEN NEW ENGLAND PRODIGY 


TOD BUCHANAN GALLOWAY 


FTER the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, John Quincy 
Adams went to Paris and while there he made the fol- 
lowing entry in his diary: 


[March 2, 1815] — Zerah Colburn came this morning with his 
father and another man, whose name was not mentioned to me. The 
boy was born 1st September 1804 and has, it would seem, a faculty 
for the composition and decomposition of numbers of inspiration. 
His father says he discovered it in him August 1810 when he was 
not quite 6 years old, and had never learned the first rules of 
arithmetic. Even now he cannot do a common sum in the rule of 
three, but he can by a mental process of his own extract the roots of 
any power or number and name the factors by which any given 
number is produced. I asked him what it was that first turned his 
attention to the combination of numbers. He said he could not tell. 
His father says that having arrived here in August last he already 
speaks French in perfection and has acquired great knowledge of 
the German. His method of compounding numbers and extracting 
roots is a discovery of which an account is to be published in a quarto 
volume with a biography of the boy which is to be written by a Mr. 
Barlow in England. The method, however, the father says, he has 
not yet revealed to Mr. Barlow. The quarto is to be published by 
subscription and I readily subscribed for a copy. By the assistance of 
Mr. Erving an opportunity has been given to Zerah to be educated 
at the Polytechnic School, and the father expressed himself much 
satisfied with it. I told him I thought he could not obtain a better 
chance for his-education and strongly recommended him to avail him- 
self of it. The father is a plain New England farmer and to all ap- 
pearance a very ordinary man. His language is that of our most un- 
educated people and his principal anxiety seemed to be to get a 
picture of Zerah to send home to America as a present to Congress. 
I advised him rather, to send it to the President. Zerah is certainly 
an astonishing and promising boy; but if his promise is ever to realize 
anything, the sooner his father commits him to the tuition of the 
Polytechnic School the better." 


1 Charles F. Adams, Ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams ... 1795- 
1848 (Philadelphia, 1874), 164. 
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Again, on April 23, Mr. Adams notes, in describing a dinner 
given by the Americans in Paris to Mr. Crawford, the United 
States Minister to France: 


Our young calculator Zerah Colburn was at this dinner with his 
father. He spoke a short address to Mr. Crawford and gave his 
toast with the assurance of a man full grown but without offensive 
boldness. He endeavored to prevail upon George Russell (the young 
son of one of the American Peace Commissioners) but George though 
a lively and intelligent boy, had not so much confidence in himself.” 
More than two years later Mr. Adams again met Zerah and 
his father in London, where, he enters in his diary: 

Zerah Colburn’s father urged me to let him communicate to me 
the secret of his instinctive arithmetic. I consented and he made the 
attempt but without success. I might perhaps have understood him 
but for the continued interposition of the father himself, who, with- 
out understanding it, by his frequent interruptions disconcerted both 
Zerah and me. I was, however, satisfied that the secret is only a 
rapidity of intellect with which the boy performs the process of 
multiplication and division, and that it is communicable only to 
minds equally quick in their operations.* 

Who was this child who, during the exciting incidents of the 
Hundred Days when the recently returned Bourbons were pre- 
paring to flee and Napoleon was returning from Elba, could 
cause Mr. Adams to interrupt his chronicles of those events in 
order to describe him and his visit? Again, more than two 
years later, when he was Minister to Great Britain, Mr. Adams 
deemed him of sufficient importance and interest to record his 
visit — who was Zerah Colburn? The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of May, 1812, contains an account of how one of the merchants 
on the London Stock Exchange gave this boy a guinea of Wil- 
liam III and asked him, “How many years, months and days 
have elapsed since its coinage?” — and the answer was given 
promptly. ‘This occurrence was verified by S. B. Morse, who 
adds, in a letter to a friend: “Zerah Colburn has excited much 
astonishment here [in London] and as they are unwilling just 
now [1812] to allow any cleverness to the Americans, it was 
said in some papers that he was a Russian.” 


* Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 186. 
3% [bid., 559-560. 
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The enigmatic (everything which lies outside our ordinary, 
every-day experience) has for us an invincible attraction; 
therefore the inexplicable performances of mathematical prodi- 
gies have always excited and perplexed both scientists and lay- 
men. Nicomachus of Gerasa, about 100 A.D., who wrote on 
arithmetic and music, is the earliest of those whose name be- 
came a byword for skill in computation. In the Philopatris is 
the expression, “You number like Nicomachus of Gerasa.” 
Since the days of Nicomachus, two kinds of mathematical prodi- 
gies have put in their appearance — the one-sided and the many- 
sided. The first have been freaks; the second, geniuses. A 
negro named Fuller, called the “Virginia Calculator,” Bux- 
ton, an Englishman, and Zerah Colburn were inexplicable 
reckoning machines. The great Ampere Ganas, Archbishop 
Whately, and George Biddle — one of the leading engineers of 
his day — are examples of those whose calculating power was 
only one part of their gifts. 

There has never been a satisfactory explanation of mathemat- 
ical prodigies. Like Topsy, they seem simply to have “growed.” 
Even the descriptions of their methods are clumsy and unillumi- 
nating — witness the accounts of Colburn, Fuller, the negro 
slave, and Jedediah Buxton, the English arithmetical machine. 
Colburn was peculiar both in body and brain. Like his father and 
his great-grandmother, he had an extra digit on each hand and 
foot, a surplus common to two or three of his brothers, but 
denied two other brothers and two sisters. “Whether this be,” 
says the modest Zerah, “a proof of direct lineal descent from 
Phillistine [sic] blood (see 1 Chronicles xx:6) it is a mark 
which for generations has been in the family.”* The auto- 
biography of Zerah contains a portrait of himself, made evident- 
ly when he was about ten years of age, which shows a large 
head with unusual developments of the upper part; the forehead 
rather small and angular, the occiput small, the eyes quite large 
with a projecting orbital arch. Gall, who examined the boy 
without previous knowledge of his character, “readily discovered 


*4 Memoir of Zerah Colburn; Written by Himself. (Springfield, 


1833). All quotations of Zerah Colburn in this note are taken from this 
book. 
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on the sides of the eyebrows certain protuberances and peculiari- 
ties which indicated the presence of a faculty for computation.” 

The life story of this phenomenal child is both pitiful and 
sordid. An abnormal little boy of six was carried off from his 
mother and dragged hither and yon as an exhibition by a greedy 
father, half fool, half knave, who deserted his wife and six 
other children for thirteen years in the endeavor to make an easy 
living for himself by exploiting his unusual son. In showing off 
Zerah, this father was always trying to make a bargain most 
profitable to himself alone. Obsessed with the idea that it 
was the duty of society somehow to support his son (and in- 
cidentally himself), this superbly impudent beggar so interfered 
with the offers and the plans of generous persons genuinely in- 
terested in the boy’s education and welfare, that the opportunity 
of developing his rare gift in a beneficial way was lost com- 
pletely; his mathematical power declined, and his life ended in 
a dreary anti-climax. 

Zerah Colburn was born in Cabot, County of Caledonia, 
Vermont, September 1, 1804, his father having moved there 
from Hartford, Vermont, three months before. He was the 
sixth child in a family of seven. His parents were poor and in 
no way remarkable. Autobiographies are not always to be relied 
upon — especially when their authors are convinced that they 
are nothing less than miracles, yet Zerah’s own words are in- 
teresting: 

Yet in common with his brothers and sisters he shared in the care 
and kindness of his parents who after six years of toil were hoping for 
better days. It would therefore have been peculiarly painful had they 
foreseen that an event was about to take place which would in a 
moment rise up to destroy all those pleasing anticipations, blast every 


prospect of social happiness, and after years of absence consign the 
husband and father to a stranger’s grave. 


This is Zerah’s magniloquent way of referring to the discovery 
of his peculiar gift and the subsequent endeavor to exploit 
it. 

Up to the time of the first manifestation of his gift, Zerah had 
had no education except perhaps six weeks’ attendance at a dis- 
trict school. One day in the early part of August, 1810, when 
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the boy was just a month less than six years of age, he happened 
to be playing with some chips on the floor near his father, who 
was working at a joiner’s bench, when suddenly he was heard 
to say to himself: “5 x 7 = 35, 6 x 8 = 48.” The parent, at- 
tracted by such an unusual manifestation in an ignorant child, 
stopped work and began to test him with various multiplication 
tables, thinking the boy had learned his figures from his older 
brothers. Finding him perfect in all the tables, he asked him the 
product of 13 x 97—to which the child instantly replied: 
“1291.” Neighbors, of course, were called in at once and con- 
vinced of the marvel in turn. Then Colburn, Senior, took his 
son to Danville, Vermont, where the court was in session, and 
exhibited him to the judges, and members of the Bar. From 
there, the proud father went on to Montpelier, and showed him 
to the legislature. The youngster was subjected not only to 
ordinary tests in arithmetic but every kind of trick, or catch 
question as well, by those who hoped to puzzle him, but he 
seems never to have failed. For example, he was asked: which 
is the most, twice twenty-five or thrice five and twenty? Or 
which is the most, six dozen, dozen or a half-dozen dozen? 
Zerah gravely adds this delicious bit: 


It is a fact, too, that someone asked how many black beans would 
make five white ones? Answer five if you skin them. Thus it ap- 
pears that not only could he compute and combine numbers readily 
but also he possessed a quietness of thought somewhat unknown in 
children, in other things. 

The zealous father now looked for “fresh woods and pas- 
tures new,” for Vermont was too sparsely populated to furnish 
lucrative patronage. After spending one night under the family 
roof at Cabot, parent and offspring departed — never to re- 
turn. Truth is, the father deliberately abandoned his wife and 
family and never sent them any money or even communi- 
cated with them after the first year. Over fifteen years later 
Zerah mentions giving his mother as “a small and just com- 
pensation for her trials,” between eighty and ninety dollars out 
of a draft he had made on the Earl of Bristol. On the way to 
Boston, the two stopped off at Hanover, New Hampshire, where 
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Dr. Wheelock, the President of Dartmouth College, was so in- 
terested in the child that he offered to take Zerah and educate 
him free of charge, an offer the crafty father declined. While 
at Hanover, so Zerah solemnly tells us, a man who had for- 
saken revealed religion, after seeing his peculiar gifts and pass- 
ing a sleepless night thinking them over, “renounced his in- 
fidel foundation and ever since has been established in Chris- 
tianity.” 

In Boston, a committee of gentlemen who appreciated the 
character of the father, offered to raise five thousand dollars, 
half of which was to be given to the parent on condition that he 
release Zerah so that they themselves might superintend his edu- 
cation, keeping twenty-five hundred dollars to use for that 
purpose, but Zerah’s father impudently refused and proceeded 
on an ill-advised and unsuccessful trip to the South. Return- 
ing to Boston, where he had alienated those who had once been 
disposed to assist him, the father begged enough for passage to 
Europe, and the strange pair, ignorant, avaricious farmer and 
unmothered freak of seven, sailed for England. 

In London, the father resorted to his old devices of getting 
subscriptions for the publication of a picture and a biography of 
Zerah. A meeting of friends was held to raise funds for his 
education and the boy gave an exhibition of his talent. The 
Duke of Cambridge asked the number of seconds which had 
elapsed since the commencement of the Christian Era (1813 
years, 7 months, and 29 days), and the child replied soon after 
and correctly: “57,234,384,000.” He raised the number eight 
to the sixteenth power, giving the right answer: “281,474,976,- 
710, 656.” He raised other numbers of one figure to the tenth 
power faster than a transcriber could write down his figures; 
he gave the square or cube root of a number with the same 
facility. For example, some one asked for the cube root of 
268,336,125, and he answered promptly: “645.” Another 
asked him to name the factors which produced the numbers 
247,483 and at once he replied: “941 and 263,” which are the 
only two factors which will produce that number. When 
asked to give the factors of 36,083, he immediately replied that 
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it had none, which was true, for 36,083 is a prime number. 
French mathematicians had maintained that 4,294,967,297 
(that is 2°* — 1) was a prime number, but the celebrated Euler 
discovered that it was equal to 641 multiplied by 6,700,017. 
When the same number was proposed to the child wonder, he 
found out the factors by the mere operation of his mind. It 
might have been expected from his gift that the boy would have 
a taste for figures, but he states himself that such was not the 
case. It was a mere operation of the mind in which he took no 
pleasure. Unless questioned, his attention was not engrossed 
with it at all, and the study of arithmetic was not particularly 
easy for him. As long as he exercised his gift in exhibition, it 
increased in power, but as soon as he stopped for study, it de- 
preciated. 

Money did not flow in so plentifully as had been expected. 
Toys and games were lavished on the child, but little cash, and 
the struggle became hard. The father decided that Paris might 
be more fruitful. But the first thing the absurd father did there 
was to hire a mansion of eleven rooms, which he furnished ac- 
cordingly. Washington Irving, as we have seen, got the boy 
placed in the Lycée Napoléon, where the child readily acquired 
French and was making excellent progress, when his father (see- 
ing no money in that for himself) withdrew the lad and took 
him to London again in search of more subscribers for the fic- 
titious book and other devices for begging. The Earl of Bristol 
became interested in Zerah and proved himself a “Noble Lord.” 
He placed him in Westminster School, where he made ex- 
cellent progress. “It is, however, a truth,” Zerah tells us him- 
self, “that the mind of Zerah was never apparently endowed 
with such a talent for close thinking on intimate subjects as 
many possess. He was not particularly fortunate in arriving at 
a result which did not readily present itself or for which the 
process leading thereto was not soon discovered.” Hence, as 
he says, he did not justify the high expectations of his friends 
and patrons in the matter of education. But the poor boy really 
never had the opportunity to show how he might have de- 
veloped, for his father always interfered and spoiled his chances. 
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Mr. Colburn found that as long as Zerah was a “whole” 
boarder at Westminster School, there was no revenue for him; 
so he secretly had Zerah board half of the time at home, that he, 
too, might profit by the bounty of the Earl. When the latter 
decided to go abroad for five years, he withdrew the boy from 
Westminster School and placed him with his private chaplain 
—a gentleman of high culture and attainment, whose cir- 
cumstances would have given the boy every advantage — but 
the father objected, because he was getting nothing. The Earl 
then offered to educate Zerah and allow the father £50 a year, 
but the latter refused on the ground that he should receive more. 
Thereupon the Earl withdrew in disgust and went abroad. 

Zerah was now fifteen, with his education unfinished and no 
prospects for the future. At this time his father decided that 
his wholly inexperienced and untried child should go upon the 
stage. After scant preparation he appeared as Norval in Home’s 
“Tragedy of Douglas” —a drama then popular with young 
actors —at Margate. The house was so small that Zerah got 
no compensation for his debut, and he himself admits his success 
was indifferent. Failing to get a London engagement, the im- 
pecunious pair tried Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Belfast, in turn, 
but without avail. In Belfast, Mr. Colburn learned of a pos- 
sible engagement in Londonderry, and being, as always, short 
of cash, father and son walked the seventy miles in midwinter. 
Again the young actor was a failure, because (he asserts) he 
had no opportunity to appear before the citizens in a character 
congenial to his taste, “the loftiness of the tragic muse suited 
him much better than the comic.” This could hardly have 
been the case, for later he appeared as Richard III and again as 
Lothar in a tragedy called “Aldegitha,” in Belfast, and was a 
failure both times. Dublin was the next disaster on the list; 
after four months’ struggle there, the pair somehow managed 
to get back to London, Zerah trying Margate again and fail- 
ing. Next the youth turned his hand to writing drama: needless 
to add, this was a fiasco. From September, 1820, to January, 
1822, father and son lived from hand to mouth. Through 
lack of exercise, Zerah’s talent began to lessen, and the inces- 
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sant begging of the father had alienated all his former friends. 
In January, 1822, Zerah tried teaching, but his compensation, 
it is not surprising, was insufficient to support two people. Again 
his father tried, without success, to get subscribers to the phantom 
book. Even the kind-hearted Earl of Bristol, who had re- 
turned to London, was so worn out by the selfishness and fool- 
ishness of the elder Colburn, that he refused his aid. 

Zerah, however, got employment with Thomas Young, the 
Secretary to the Board of Longitude, at calculating places and 
variation of certain stars. Here, at last, was a position which 
he might fill with credit, meanwhile having the opportunity to 
make use of his amazing gift. Just then his worthless father 
died. The Earl of Bristol came to Zerah’s rescue, assisting him 
with money and offering to educate him — he was then twenty. 
But Zerah was eager to return to America — possibly he thought 
of his neglected mother and his brothers and sisters. He knew 
nothing whatever of their condition, for he had not heard from 
them for thirteen years. Seeing he was determined to return 
to his native land, English and American friends in London 
raised him a handsome purse with which he paid all his father’s 
debts and his own and sailed for home, carrying with him ten 
pounds from the Earl of Bristol and an excellent letter of ad- 
vice. No sooner had he landed in this country than he drew on 
the Earl for twenty-five pounds more. Lord Bristol honored 
the draft and then broke off all relations. 

The story of the remainder of Zerah’s short life, for he was 
only thirty-five years old when he died, is common-place and 
drab. He tried teaching French for a time, became a Congre- 
gationalist, switched to Methodism, and, if one can judge from 
his little Memoir, published in 1833, became a canting preacher. 
He died in 1839, leaving a wife and two children. 

He was literally a wonder child —an inexplicable mystery. 
At the age of six, he could answer questions such as: How many 
seconds are there in 2000 years? Answer: 63,072,000,000. 
If a clock strikes one hundred and fifty-six times a day, how 
many times will it strike in 2000 years? Answer: 113,880,000. 
Suppose I have a corn-field of seven acres, seventeen rows in 
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each row, sixty-four hills to a row, eight ears on a hill and one 
hundred and fifty kernels on an ear, how many kernels on the 
corn-field? Answer: 9,139,200. In London, he was asked to 
square 888,888, and gave 790,121,876,544 in a few seconds. 
Then he multiplied this product by forty-nine, making 38,715,- 
971,950,656, which, he said, was the square of 6,222,216. 
That such calculations should have been made by a child un- 
able to read, ignorant of the name or properties of one figure 
traced on paper, and without any previous effort at training, 
certainly passes from the marvelous into the miraculous. Small 
wonder it is that Zerah was regarded as the most remarkable 
phenomenon of his time —a sort of “Eighth Wonder of the 
World.” Modestly he insisted that he did not “imagine him- 
self to be the first manifestation of the Diety” but a reading 
of his Memoir suggests otherwise. Had the boy’s father been 
honest, there is little doubt but that the extraordinary gift of his 
son could have been developed in a way such as to make its pos- 
sessor an able, useful, and brilliant man. Because of lack of 
training and education, he lost his talent for calculation, and 
showed no uncommon ability as a teacher, or even as a preacher. 
He was described as a man of exemplary character, of plain, un- 
polished and (despite his book) of unassuming manners. Most 
of us are so fortunate as to die before we are forgotten, but 
Zerah Colburn was unlucky even to the last. 














A NOTE ON THE CASUALTIES OF 
APRIL 19, AND JUNE 17, 1775 


ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


Apparently some confusion has always existed in regard to 
the American and British casualties at Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill. According to certain writers, the losses on April 
19 were: 

Amer. Brit* Amer. Brit? Amer. Brit? 


Killed 39 6 49 73 49 65 
Wounded 19 180 36 172 34 179 
Captured or missing 2 27 w. 26 5 28 
Total 60 272 85 272 £88 272 
Amer. Brit* Amer. Brit® Amer. Brit® 

Killed 49 6 49 73 59 65 
Wounded 36 180 39 174 39 «180 
Captured or missing 5 28 5 26 5 628 
Total 90 273 93 273 103 273 


A brief contemporary account is given by Dr. Aaron Wight, 
of Medway, who attended the wounded at Cambridge, on 
April 20. His notes appear in an unpublished diary for the 
year 1775, an interleaved almanac in the library of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society: 

19. Then the Reglers went to Conkord, had a fite, about 40 of 


our men, and 3 or 4 hundred of them killed. 
20. Clear. Then went Down to Cambridge to the wounded. 


The statistics for June 17 are equally varied. Governor 
Gage’s official report supplies the frequently quoted figure 1054," 
for the total British loss: 

Amer. Brit® Amer. Brit® Amer. Brit. 


Killed 77. ws = s3S5 2260 S140) 226 

Wounded 278 =. «3 250 828 0—S 271 «828 

Captured or missing ..._. 50__—i.. 30 
Total 355 1054 435 1054 441 1054 
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Amer. Brit2* Amer. Brit]? Amer. Brit2* 


Killed ee ee 
Wounded Se. - ws .. ae Os 
Captured or missing vet es 36 - 

Total 449 1054 450 105 453 1054 


For the battle at Bunker Hill, Dr. Wight makes the following 
entry: 


17. Then the Reglers Came out had a fight Took Some Cannon 
and Bunkers Hill kiled 70 of our men and wounded or thereabouts — 
And we killed and wounded 1000 or more of the Reglers. Some Say 
OGM « 0 


It is very likely that Dr. Wight got his information from 
soldiers who took part in these engagements. He put it down 
as he heard it. Later entries in his diary do not revise his fig- 
ures; and so they stand for what they may be worth to those who 
would chronicle anew the events of 1775. 


* J. Almon, The Remembrancer, or Impartial Repository of Public 
Events for the year 1775, 70, 81. 

J. Murray, 4n impartial history of the present war in America 
(London, 1778-1780), I, 444: “According to the provincial accounts 

. . their loss in killed and wounded, including those that were killed 
in the morning at Lexington, amounted only to about 60.” British 
loss: 273. 

C. Stedman, The history of the origin, progress, and termination of 
the American war (Dublin, 1794), 1, 134: “The loss of the provincials, 
as estimated by themselves, amounted to sixty men.” British loss: 250. 


2C. C. Coffin, The Boys of ’76 (New York, 1898), 41. 

A. Bradford, A History of Massachusetts from 1764 to July, 1775 
(Boston, 1822), 273-274: “The loss of the British . . . was little short 
of three hundred . . . of the provincial militia . . . but eighty-five.” 


3 “Boyle’s Journal of Occurrences in Boston, 1759-1778” (The New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, LXXXV, No. 337, Jan- 
wary, 1931, 10-11), entry for April 19, 1775. 

W. Gordon, The History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of 
the Independence of the United States of America (3rd ed., 3 vols. 
New York, 1801), I, 314. British loss: “in all 65 killed, 180 wounded, 
and 28 made prisoners; total 273.” American loss: “so have been 
killed, 34 wounded, and 4 are missing; in all 88.” 

J. Morse, Annals of the American Revolution (Hartford, 1824), 
229: “Of the provincials, 49 were killed, and 39 wounded and missing.” 

G. Bancroft, History of the United States (Boston, 1858), 309. Brit- 
ish loss: 273. American loss: 49 killed, 34 wounded, 5 missing. 
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A historical sketch of Boston (Boston: printed by E. L. Mitchell, 
1861), 33: “the loss of the Americans was 49 killed, 3 missing, and 36 
wounded; and of the British 73 killed, 26 missing, 174 wounded.” 

F. Moore, Diary of the American Revolution (New York, 1863), 1, 66, 
n. 2 (cites Gordon, supra) : “In this action the regulars have lost in all, 
sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight 
made prisoners. Of the provincials, fifty have been killed, thirty-four 
wounded, and four are missing.” 

C. H. Van Tyne, The American Revolution, 1776-1783; (New York, 
1905), 24. British loss: 273. 

F. V. Greene, The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the 
United States (New York, 1911), 3-4. British loss: 73 killed, 174 
wounded, 26 missing. 


*E. Phinney, History of the Battle at Lexington (Boston, 1825), 30. 

J. Marshall, The Life of George Washington (Philadelphia, 1804- 
1807), II, 199. 

M. Doheny, The History of the American Revolution (Dublin, 1846), 
72. 
W. E. H. Lecky, The American Revolution, 1763-1783 (New York, 
1908), 201. 


5 J. S. Barry, The History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1855-1857), Il, 
514. 

H. B. Carrington, The Battles of the American Revolution, 1775- 
1781 (New York, 1876), 11. 


*J. M. Ludlow, The War of American Independence, 1775-1783 
(Boston, 1876), 105. 


7S. A. Drake, Bunker Hill: the story told in letters from the battle 
field by British officers engaged (Boston, 1875), 48. British loss: 223 
killed, 818 wounded; total, 1041. 


8 J. Morse, Annals, 232. 


® “Boyle’s Journal,” entry for June 17, 1775. (N. E. Hist. and 
Gen. Reg., LXXXV, No. 337, January, 1931), 19. 


10R. Frothingham, The Centennial: Battle of Bunker Hill (Boston, 
1875), 106, 108. 

Coffin, Boys of ’76, 54. 

Greene, Revolutionary War, 12. 

E. Channing, 4 History of the United States (New York, 1905- 
1925), III, 169: “One thousand or fifteen hundred British soldiers were 
killed or wounded.” American loss: 140 killed, 271 wounded, 30 miss- 
ing. 

11 Lecky, American Revolution, 204. 

Stedman, American War, 1, 143: “The loss on the side of the pro- 
vincials, as estimated by themselves, was four hundred and forty-nine; 
of these one hundred and forty-five being killed or missing, and three 
hundred and four wounded.” 

J. Sparks, The Writings of George Washington (Boston, 1834-1837), 
III, 25. 
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4 Historical Sketch of Boston (1861), 36: “The loss of the British 
was 225 killed, amongst them 19 officers, and 828 wounded including 
70 officers.” Total, 1053. 

Bancroft, History, 431-432. 

Carrington, Battles, American Revolution, 111. 


12 Barry, Massachusetts, Ul, 39. 

Memoirs of Major-General Heath . . . during the American War 
(Boston, 1798), 20. 

Marshall, Washington, Il, 231. 

Bradford, Massachusetts, 386. 

A. H. Prerett, Address . . . in commemoration of the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill (Boston, 1836), 12. 

B. J. Lossing, The pictorial field-book of the Revolution ... (New 
York, 1851-1852), I, 547. 


18 J. Thatcher, 4 military journal during the Revolutionary War, 
from 1775 to 1783 ... (Boston, 1823), 33. 

Doheny, American Revolution, 90-91. British loss: 245 killed, 828 
wounded; total, 1073. 

Moore, Diary, I, 99 7. 

Ludlow, American Independence, 108: “115 killed and 337 wounded 
and prisoners on the American side.” Total, 452. 
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The Autobiography of a Philosopher. By George Herbert 
Palmer. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. vi, 138. $2.50.) 


A Defence of Philosophy. By Ralph Barton Perry. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. 56. $1.00.) 


The Genteel Tradition at Bay. By George Santayana. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. Pp. 74. $1.25.) 


Professor Palmer’s too brief account of a long, active, and 
serene life is more than a personal record. On its personal side 
it is a report of a long-continued struggle against years of ill 
health and such mediocre opportunities for education in philos- 
ophy as our country provided for the first half of his life. It 
includes a succinct statement of his own conclusions in the 
fields of morals and religion —an original evangelical Puri- 
tanism softened and liberalized by interest in art and literature, 
and broadened by philosophic study. Reading between the lines, 
one finds also a record of the development of higher education in 
the United States, and an appreciation of the enormous recon- 
struction of university education stimulated and effected by 
President Eliot. It is almost impossible for one to-day to ap- 
preciate the low tone of collegiate instruction, apart from an 
inspiring personality here and there, a half-century ago. It is 
worthy of note that Professor Palmer gave the first construc- 
tive course in philosophy at Harvard as late as 1889. Others 
than the many students drawn to philosophy by Professor Pal- 
mer and stimulated by his rare gifts in teaching — gifts which 
were constantly cultivated with great care — will be glad of 
this gracious record of a significant life. 

Mr. Perry’s little book is enlivened with humor. He does 
much to accomplish the task which he says is needed: relieving 
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the philosopher of his reputation for edification and omniscience. 
The brochure is particularly successful in indicating how and 
why philosophy is an “affront to common-sense” — how it is 
bound to turn current beliefs inside out and upside down, since 
philosophy begins with distinctions familiar to common-sense, 
but presses the distinctions far beyond the point where popular 
belief is willing to follow. The habits of doubt instilled by 
philosophic study are invigorating glands of secretion in the body 
politic. Like American pioneer life, philosophy is a pushing out 
of the frontiers. For this reason, it need not fear being ac- 
cused of speculative tendencies, or going beyond the bounds of 
scientific evidence. 

Mr. Santayana’s volume is an urbane and ironical contribu- 
tion to the discussion raised by the new humanistic movement. 
It is quite definitely written from “above the mélée,” and as 
the patriotic Frenchman said about Romain Rolland’s book 
during the world war, it has something of the attitude of /e 
bon Dieu surveying the over-excited and vain struggles of man- 
kind. After the author’s recent excursions into metaphysics, 
many a reader will welcome this volume as a return, with 
ripened insight, to the manner of the earlier Life of Reason. 
The “Analysis of Modernity” with which the book opens is so 
devastating that it does not leave much of value to the credit of 
modern life. The three Rs, the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
and the Revolution, are all assessed and found wanting. The 
first, the true Humanism, emancipated the passions; the second 
reduced the spirit to an instrument of material welfare and prog- 
ress; the third has brought industrialism and material comfort. 
All have operated under high-sounding names irrelevant to their 
actual consequences. Against these is set a fourth R, to which 
Santayana, to the surprise perhaps of the reader, is much more 
sympathic, namely, the spirit of Romance. Moved perhaps by 
the exaggerated assault upon Romanticism made by the new 
“humanists,” Mr. Santayana says, “I confess that I can hardly 
imagine in the near future any poetry, morality, or religion not 
deeply romantic.” ‘The second essay is a statement of the the- 
oretical arguments for, and the actual facts against, supernat- 
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uralism, which, it is intimated, is the proper haven of the “hu- 
manistic” position. The concluding essay on the moral ade- 
quacy of naturalism is the most constructive of the series, clos- 
ing with the statement that “only a morality frankly relative to 
man’s nature is worthy of man.” And there is an intimation 
that such a morality is alone genuinely humane. 


Joun Dewey. 


Nelson W. Aldrich. A Leader in American Politics. By 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. x, 496. Portrait. $5.00.) 


In his new venture into biography Professor Stephenson has 
chosen for treatment a man and a period as far removed as the 
poles from the life and times of Abraham Lincoln, in which he 
earlier established an enviable reputation. The career of Nel- 
son W. Aldrich was made possible by the post-Civil-War eco- 
nomic revolution in America, and, more than any other man in 
public life, he helped to stamp American national politics with 
the impress of the new materialistic forces. From 1881 to 1911 
he served the state of Rhode Island in the federal Senate. Ad- 
ministrations might come and administrations might go, reform 
winds rise and reform winds fall, but Aldrich — so it seemed to 
many disheartened people — went on for ever. Yet, as com- 
pared with most of his contemporaries, little has been known of 
this man who worked behind the scenes, who allowed himself 
but eight lines in the Congressional Directory and whose maxim 
was, “Deny nothing, explain nothing.” 

Assisted by Dr. Jeannette P. Nichols, who examined “near 
a half million pieces of manuscript” in addition to interviewing 
many survivors of the period, Professor Stephenson’s labors 
bring to light important new information, here and there, in 
regard to party deals and political manceuverings during Al- 
drich’s thirty years. The relations of the Senatorial quartette, 
Aldrich, Allison, Spooner, and O. H. Platt, are carefully ex- 
plored for the first time. The inside legislative history of five 
major tariff acts, the Hepburn Rate Law of 1906 and the Al- 
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drich-Vreeland Act is revealed. Most interesting of all is the 
illumination shed upon the relations of the Four, as the author 
insists upon calling them, with the bright young man who be- 
came President upon the death of McKinley. Though Roose- 
velt always boasted that he worked with the party bosses only 
when it served his own purposes so to do, the present narrative 
discloses that the elder statesmen were usually able to out-think 
and out-manceuver him whenever they regarded the matter of 
sufficient importance to them. Nor were they averse, on such 
occasions, to helping him save his face. The account of the 
Hepburn Rate Bill, for example, shows Roosevelt in no enviable 
light and does much to explain La Follette’s profound distrust 
of his political honesty. 

The defect of the biography lies in no lack of thoroughness in 
research but in the spirit of hero worship which pervades it. On 
a single page (235) we are assured that Aldrich was one of 
the “poppies” in “the field of statecraft,” that he had personal 
qualities comparable to Lincoln’s, that he was a “man of gen- 
ius,” and that but for the accident of birth he would have been 
“the central figure of the Crusades.” Elsewhere we are told 
that “The clew that unifies Aldrich and makes him explicable, 
is the idea that his perfect composure in the face of an adverse 
multitude is due to the belief that there are forces mightier than 
the people, mightier than himself, dim but irresistible com- 
pulsions, which in the long run shape this world. . . . The temper 
of the evolutionist, the temper of the late Victorian rationalist, 
was shot through . . . by a long descended Puritanism, which had 
passed into solution, which was recognizable only in its effects, 
in the color it gave to a mental compound” (248). If I un- 
derstand what the author means by this and similar passages, 
Mr. Aldrich’s political course is in no wise to be considered as 
having been affected by his personal economic interests — by 
his large traction holdings, his rubber investments in Mexico 
and the other properties which brought his fortune to the sizable 
total of seven million dollars by the time of his death. Nor did 
the “dim but irresistible compulsions” have any connection with 
the activity of organizations like the National Manufacturers’ 
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Association and the American Protective Tariff League which 
contributed three hundred thousand dollars to one of Aldrich’s 
campaigns for re-election, a sum not needed “because Aldrich 
himself contributed unknown amounts to the State campaign 
that year” (460, footnote 37). 

It was in a similarly high-minded spirit that he allowed Gen- 
eral Brayton, the Republican boss of Rhode Island, to share 
in the disposition of the federal patronage (“Aldrich was 
peculiar in having an intense dislike for that sordid subject”) ; 
in return for which Brayton “knew how to obtain the solid 
support of a great host of Purchasables whose votes created 
legislatures” (63). A little later the author elucidates further: 
“Aldrich had no illusions about the purchasable elements in 
politics. He was content not to be personally responsible for 
their use” (71). Only “shallow people,” however, would call 
him “cynical” (247), Professor Stephenson avers, for “this 
veiled statesman,” who in his various aspects was a spiritual 
brother of Lincoln, Hamilton, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, 
Cromwell, Darwin, and Cardinal Newman (again according 
to the author), was merely enacting the réle of the disdainful 
aristocrat. From all this it follows that the “professional in- 
formers” (95, 231) —that is, the muckrakers— were wholly 
wrong when they thought of him as the spear-head of the pluto- 
cracy. 

It will be seen that the author surveys his theme by candle 
light, as it were, with the sharp edges of reality softened and 
kindly shadows obscuring the ugly. In trying to get within the 
skin of Aldrich, Professor Stephenson came out of his studies 
with Aldrich within his own skin. The mantle of unreality 
extends also to other characters who come into the story. Hard- 
headed citizens they appeared, to the man in the street; but the 
author finds it impossible to characterize them without the fre- 
quent use of such adjectives as “strange,” “singular” and “mys- 
terious.” Even William Jennings Bryan, after Wilson’s first 
election, wore a “look as mysterious as that which the orientals 
put upon the face of Buddha” (413). The biography of Al- 
drich will probably remain the only one of this important per- 
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sonage for many years to come. It is to be regretted that its 
readers will always need to distinguish between the bedrock 
facts it contains and the author’s romantic interpretation of 


the motives behind men’s actions. 
A. M. ScHLEsINGER. 


A Literary History of the American People. By Charles An- 
goff. 1, From 1607 to the Beginning of the Revolutionary 
Period. m, From 1750 to 1815. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1931. Pp. x, 791. $10.00.) 


Mr. Angoff’s two large, handsomely bound and printed vol- 
umes bring his survey of American literary history down to 
1815. ‘Two additional volumes are in preparation: one for the 
period from 1815 to 1899; the other for the twentieth century. 

In a “General Introduction,” the author questions “whether 
it is worth while to write the history of colonial literature, since 
there really was none. Next to nothing written in that time 
was of any appreciable aesthetic merit.” In future histories, he 
thinks, “the scribbling of the first 125 years will be relegated 
more and more to the background, to take its place finally in a 
brief and apologetic introductory chapter. In the meantime, 
it is necessary to treat it at greater length, if only to prove its 
badness.” In taking as his standard of judgment the aesthetic 
merit of the literature of the colonial and revolutionary periods, 
Mr. Angoff dooms his work to monotony and barrenness. The 
author’s method is, first, to give us a generous excerpt from the 
writer whom he is considering, and, then, to pronounce upon his 
subject a contemptuous sentence to oblivion. It must be ad- 
mitted that the careful reader of these two volumes will profit 
much by the liberal selections from the literature itself, to which 
the author allows more than half of his space. But the critical 
principle of absolute aesthetic worth, which Mr. Angoff uses 
solely in his approach to his materials, restricts the author’s con- 
tribution, in large measure, to a repetition of condemnatory 
epithets. Moreover, since it is very generally admitted that 
the literature of these periods is lacking in intrinsic merit, much 
of the author’s effort seems unnecessary. It is perhaps super- 
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fluous to suggest that an attempt, at once critical and sympa- 
thetic, to understand the Puritan writers, to explain their age 
and the relation of their works to the age, would have proved a 
more fruitful method of approach. 

If one wonders what motivating force could have constrained 
Mr. Angoff to the performance of what must have been for 
him a very unpleasant task, one finds the explanation in a 
marked animus which pervades these volumes. The chief ob- 
ject of this animus is the “barbarous theology and savage moral- 
ity” of the Puritans. Indeed, the chief purpose of his work is 
avowedly to demonstrate “the dire influence of Puritanism on 
the aesthetic impulse.” The extent to which an author is con- 
taminated by the Puritanical virus becomes, too exclusively, the 
basis of appraisal. Accordingly, one of the few chapters of en- 
thusiastic admiration is that dealing with Thomas Morton, who 
is celebrated because “he drank and ate heartily, made merry 
and prayed extraordinarily little for those times.” Mr. Angoff 
even denies the value of the intellectual contribution of the Puri- 
tans to our culture. A treatment of Puritanism which consists 
largely of terms of opprobrium, it goes without saying, leaves 
much to be desired. 

Previous writers of the literary history of America are also 
objects of the author’s animus. No one escapes. Richardson, 
Wendell, Pattee, Cairns, Parrington, and many others are sub- 
jected to caustic censure; but the chief target of ridicule is the 
monumental work on the literature of the colonial and revolu- 
tionary periods by Moses Coit Tyler. One is bound to concur 
in many of Mr. Angoff’s strictures of Tyler’s four volumes, for 
Tyler undoubtedly was inclined to over-estimate the value of 
the literature about which he was writing. When the older his- 
torian ranks Winthrop with Locke, or describes M’Fingal as 
“one of the world’s masterpieces in political badinage,” to men- 
tion typical examples of overpraise, one is inclined to share Mr. 
Angoff’s impatience with “critics who were patriots first and 
judges of belles lettres second.” At the same time, it is clear 
that the censure of preceding writers occupies too prominent a 
position and a disproportionate space in the present history. 
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The antagonistic spirit of these volumes, even though it ap- 
pears to be always sincere and at times justified, imparts to the 
work a tone which is incompatible with the best interests of 
criticism. The author’s hostility finds expression too often in 
language which is strident and unrestrained. The influence of 
Puritanism, Mr. Angoff insists, is “most damning.” Anne 
Bradstreet’s verses are “full of preposterous passages,” written 
in a “dreadful manner.” ‘The contributors to The Bay Psalm 
Book were willing “to let all beauty go to the dogs.” A Puri- 
tan theologian “lets off a blast.” The frequent recurrence of the 
word “rabid,” usually applied to the Puritans, is characteristic. 
Without the aid of more evidence than is given here, the reader 
may not be able to arrive at a decision in such a controversial 
matter as Cotton Mather’s part in the hanging of the witches, 
especially since there appear to be distinguished authorities on 
both sides of the question, but the reader may well object to the 
unrestrained language of some of Mr. Angoff’s comments: one 
scholar, we are told, writes “gloatingly”; and the author’s an- 
tagonism to the scholarship of the universities appears undis- 
guised in an amusing sally: “No amount of sophistry, even of 
the Harvard variety, can hide the facts.” One suspects here, 
as indeed throughout the book, the influence of Mr. Mencken, 
whose tricks of style as well as his philosophy seem to have been 
adopted by Mr. Angoff. The gain in pungency does not com- 
pensate for the loss in critical tone. 

If the animus which motivates Mr. Angoff accounts for the 
false key in which his work is pitched, it is also responsible, per- 
haps, for the chief positive contribution in these volumes. In his 
attempt to discredit the earlier historians, the author has di- 
rected our attention to significant literary works which hitherto 
have been overlooked or underestimated. By emphatic comment 
and by reprinting either im toto or in generous excerpts, Mr. 
Angoff stresses the importance of Bacon’s Epitaph, Thomas 
Shepard’s writings about the Indians, Anne Bradstreet’s To My 
Dear and Loving Husband, Cotton Mather’s Essays To Do 
Good, Joel Barlow’s letters and poems addressed to his wife, 
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and other works which seem to the present reviewer to merit 
the new emphasis which they receive. 

Despite the value of these new appraisals, however, Mr. An- 
goff’s work is disappointing. His choice of an absolute aesthetic 
criterion proves to be an unfruitful approach to his materials; 
his hostility to Puritanism is not productive of a satisfactory 
treatment of that all-embracing subject; and his bad temper, 
directed against not only Puritanism and Puritans but also his 
predecessors in the historical field and academicians generally, 
gives to his work a tone which is not the truly critical one. 


RANDALL STZWART. 


Toward Standards, by Norman Foerster. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 1930. Pp. xiv, 224. $2.50.) 


Humanism and America, Edited by Norman Foerster. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1930. Pp. xvii, 294. $3.50.) 


These two books consist of miscellaneous essays, collected 
or written by Professor Norman Foerster, and dealing more 
or less immediately with the subject of “Humanism.” Hu- 
manism and America is the more miscellaneous and the less 
important of the two. Toward Standards presents Profes- 
sor Foerster’s critique of America from the point of view of 
Humanism. The last essay in this collection is entitled “Hu- 
manism in the Twentieth Century,” and is a reprint of the last 
chapter in his earlier study, American Criticism. This essay 
remains his most important contribution to the movement. 

“Humanism,” in its true significance, is a large word — 
larger than “Classicism,” larger even than “Christianity.” Yet 
in these writings the new Humanists use this word to define 
exclusively the doctrines held by a sect of literary critics. These 
critics speak in an assured possession of the truth of Humanism, 
and their mission is to make this truth prevail. The tone of 
their writing is too often one of missionary enthusiasm, and of 
missionary narrowness. They remind one of the American 
traveler in India, who happened to meet a Europeanized Hindu 
in a small native village: “Well, my good friend,” the traveler 
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asked the Hindu, “are you a Christian?” “No, sir,” replied the 
Hindu, who had been educated by missionaries, “I am a Scotch 
Presbyterian.” — The tone of the new Humanists is too apt to 
be that of a Scotch Presbyterian missionary. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of this is found in the 
epigrams which Professor Foerster uses to conclude his chap- 
ters on the late Stuart Sherman and Dr. Canby, and on Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Mumford —two groups of critics who hold a 
great deal in common with the Humanists — who are, in many 
ways, most “human.” Of Dr. Canby Professor Foerster says: 
“Instead of surveying and defining the stream of things from a 
superior vantage point, he turns out to be in fact swimming with 
the current — and shooting Niagara.” Professor Foerster con- 
cludes the next chapter: “ ‘Allons!’ cries Mr. Mumford, ‘the 
road is before us’ — the road that invites the American caravan 
into the desert.” ‘These two sentences, with their stinging epi- 
grams, show how completely the new Humanists have cut 
themselves off from those who might well have been their clos- 
est allies. 

The reason for this attitude of exclusiveness is probably that 
the new Humanism is essentially a militant movement, and has 
hardened itself to make itself more effective. In his new book 
(reviewed elsewhere in the Quarterly) Mr. George Santayana 
has considered American Humanism under the title: The Gen- 
teel Tradition at Bay, and has described its divergence from 
the larger stream of Humanism: “It is against this natural con- 
sequence of the old humanism that the new American human- 
ists seem, in a great measure, to be protesting.... The discon- 
tent of the American humanists would be unintelligible if they 
were really humanists in the old sense; if they represented in 
some measure the soul of that young oak, bursting the limits of 
Christendom.” And again, as in the case of Dr. Canby and 
Mr. Mumford, Mr. Santayana is one who might well have been 
an ally of the new Humanists, under other circumstances. 

The chief fault of American Humanism lies in its opposition 
to everything most alive in American literature of the present 
time. The Humanists argue against all forms of “Naturism” 
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—and their arguments sometimes have the same effect on the 
reader as did those arguments against Deism which Franklin 
once read, and which, surprisingly, converted him to Deism. In 
these two books, all the most important contemporary writers 
are considered, and rejected one by one, because they are not 
Humanists, in the modern sense. The chapter on “The Dilem- 
ma of Modern Tragedy,” by Alan Reynolds Thompson, makes 
this antipathy most clear; for Mr. Thompson, with excellent 
critical discernment, selects O’Neill and Jeffers as the finest 
writers of tragedy of the present day, and shows how utterly 
anti-humanistic their writings are. Indeed Jeffers’s poem, “The 
Humanist’s Tragedy” —a retelling of the story of The Bac- 
chanals of Euripides — challenges rebuttal by the Humanists. 
At the end of Mr. Thompson’s essay, the chief dilemma of mod- 
ern tragedy seems to be — that it is not Humanistic. 

No critical or philosophic theory can be wholly true if it is 
also wholly reactionary. Professor Foerster’s later work is 
wholly reactionary. It is interesting that his earlier essay on 
“Humanism in the Twentieth Century,” here reprinted, ex- 
presses by far the most liberal attitude to be found in these two 
books. It recognizes much good in contemporary movements, 
and does not cali names. It traces the line of the new Human- 
ism back to Emerson and Lowell, and invokes them as leaders. 
But in attacking his enemies of the present day, Professor 
Foerster has had to attack Emerson as well. For Emerson 
wrote: “The test or measure of poetic genius is the power to 
read the poetry of affairs —to fuse the circumstance of today; 
not to use Scott’s antique superstitions, or Shakespeare’s.” In 
their latest writings, the new Humanists necessarily reject the 
poets of to-day who best have followed Emerson’s ideal. The 
new Humanists are not in the tradition of the robust Human- 
ists of the Renaissance, who could stomach Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne, nor in the tradition of Emerson and Whitman, who are 
their counterparts in America, but rather they represent the re- 
actionary catholic tradition —sure of its creed and of its pos- 
session of the absolute truth, but standing at bay against all the 
forces of modernism. 


Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
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Some Political Writings of James Otis. Edited by Charles F. 
Mullett, A.M. (Columbia, Missouri: The University of 
Missouri Studies, 1v, Nos. 3 and 4. 1929. Pp. 176. $2.50.) 
This is an exact reprint of the five principal political writings 

of Otis: A Vindication of the Conduct of the House of Rep- 

resentatives of the Province of Massachusetts-Bay (Boston, 

1762); The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 

Proved (Boston, 1764); Considerations on behalf of the Colo- 

nists in a Letter to a Noble Lord (London, 1765); A Vindica- 

tion of the British Colonies (Boston, 1765; reprinted at Lon- 
don, 1769); and Brief Remarks on the Defence of the Halifax 

Libel on the British-A merican Colonies (Boston, 1765). 

This list includes all the formal writings of Otis on the great 
political issue of his day. All were published within the three 
critical years just preceding the Stamp Act, and the more im- 
portant had probably a wider circulation and a greater in- 
fluence than any other political writings of the time; yet not 
one of them had ever been reprinted since Otis’s death when 
the present edition appeared in 1929. Professor Mullett is 
warranted in his statement that James Otis is “one of the most 
talked about and least read leaders of the American revolu- 
tionary period,” and one obvious reason is that these important 
writings have hitherto been inaccessible to all but the small 
number within reach of a few great libraries. In the reprint- 
ing of these important tracts, Professor Mullett has rendered a 
service whose great value will be recognized by every serious 
student of American or British history. He has refrained from 
adding any explanatory notes, but has reserved all such com- 
ment for a future publication on “Fundamental Law and the 
American Revolution.” 

Otis has indeed been “much talked about,” whether read or 
not, but the discussion has usually centered upon his influence 
on American colonial constitutional and political thought, no 
doubt its most important practical aspect. His works are all 
immediately concerned with the colonial problem, but the fun- 
damental political principles underlying his discussion of it have 
a wider import, and his expression of them had a more ex- 
tended influence. 
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Those principles were to Lord Mansfield nothing less than 
“silly and mad,” and they were inconsistent even with the views 
of some liberals like Thomas Pownall; they go down to the 
very foundations of all modern political thought, the concep- 
tion of sovereignty. 

Two rival conceptions of the nature and extent of this su- 
premacy in the state had been contending for the mastery for 
nearly two centuries before 1765, and they are contending 
still. Under one, law, under the other, might, makes right. 
Otis would have conceived of sovereignty as Bodin and Sir 
Matthew Hale did, as a supreme authority resting upon law. 
Mansfield and Pownall, though differing from each other 
widely in policy, would have agreed with Hobbes and Austin in 
defining sovereignty in terms of mere fact—the authority of 
one or more which comes from the habitual obedience of the 
bulk of the people. 

Between these two views there can be no compromise. It 
makes no essential difference whether the “sovereign” is a 
monarch or a “parliament,” nor whether such a parliament is 
representative truly, as Pownall thought it should be; or only 
“virtually,” which Mansfield considered sufficient. Mansfield 
and Pownall might differ as to the expediency of the Declara- 
tory Act of 1766 or as to the proper personnel of the body 
promulgating it, but neither would have denied the authority 
of that body to enact any law “of sufficient force and validity 
to bind the colonies and people of America, subjects of the 
crown of Great Britain, in all cases whatsoever.” Otis, on the 
other hand, while he admitted the supremacy of the British 
Parliament, held that “No legislative, supreme or subordinate, 
has a right to make itself arbitrary”; or, as Samuel Adams put 
it four years later, in the famous Massachusetts Circular Letter, 
that, “‘in all free states the constitution is fixed and as the su- 
preme legislative derives its power and authority from the con- 
stitution, it cannot overleap the bounds of it, without destroying 
its own foundation; that the constitution ascertains and limits 
both sovereignty and allegiance.” 

These two irreconcilable views have long been in conflict. 
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The theory of sovereig..ty founded in law was formulated by 
Bodin in 1576, in part in 1566. In England it was adopted 
more or less consciously by E st, Twysden, Hale, Locke, and 
others, and from them passed to Otis and the ieading American 
colonial statesmen with few exceptions, whether the latter re- 
mained loyal to the King or not’ the later crisis. It was re- 
tained as the central principle upon which the whole fabric of 
American constitutional law rested when independent _ »vern- 
ment was finally established, and really rests to-day. The op- 
posite theory — the doctrine that the mere fact that one is ha- 
bitually obeyed by the bulk of a people gives him a ‘ghtful and 
unlimited authority over all — put in striking phrase by Hobbes 
and afterward by ‘ustin, thanks to the passions aroused by the 
English civil wars: the seventeenth century, ultimately became 
the accepted theory in England, where it survived the Rcstora- 
tion and Revolution and remains entrenched in English con- 
stitutional law to this day. Its devastating practical effects may 
be seen far into the nineteenth century in England in the re- 
tention or enactment by an unreformed Parliament of religious 
disabilities, suspensions of the Habeas Corpus act, combination 
acts, and the like; beyond the seas it was responsible for the loss 
of a great colonial empire and would have been responsible 
soon again for the loss of another, if statesmen had not dared to 
be illogical before it was too late. For the realm of England 
itself, the fangs of this despotic theory have at leng*) been drawn 
by the extension of the electoral franchise; in the Empire, we 
are just now witnessing its last gasp, in the ena.tment of the 
laws giving effect to the proposals of the recent Imperial Con- 
ference. 

It seems rather strange that modern American jurists and 
historians, with so few exceptions, have adhered in their inter- 
pretation of our own constitutional law and history to a theory 
of sovereignty so utterly inconsistent with the very fundamental 
principles on which the Constitution was itself established. A 
study of James Otis’s views and a further consideration of their 
earlier development might be of service in bringing about a 
change in some doctrines now gererally received. Mr. Mul- 
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lett’s edition of Otis’s pamphlets makes’ this task much easier, 
and his forthcoming interpretat'»n of these pamphlets will be 
awaited with interest. 

C. H. McIiwai. 


The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914. By Harold Under- 
woot Faulkner. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 


1931: Pp. 390. $4.00.) 


It would be difficult to find a more searching exposition of 
the transitic” from Jeffersonian to Wilsonian democracy than 
Mr. Faulkner’s Quest for Social Justice. The implications of 
the title itself are suggestive. A century aft’. the Declaration, 
Americans were still seeking life, liberty an. ‘happiness, but the 
quest was conducted along ecoriomic rather than political lines. 
On the threshold of the twentieth century, with natural re- 
sources no longer so abundant, with Jaisser-faire theories no 
longer so confidently held, and the domestic situation full of 
new social problems, America seemed further than ever from 
those ideals of democracy which “we so proudly set up at the 
beginning.” “Some old things,” to quote Wilson further, “with 
which we had grown familiar and which had begun to creep 
into the very habit of our thought and of our lives, have altered 
their aspect as we have latterly looked critically upon them, with 
fresh awakene”™ eyes; have dropped their disguises and shown 
themselves alien 2nd sinister.” 

It was indeed a troubled generation that set itself “to cleanse, 
to reconsider, to restore, to correct the evil without impairing 
the good, to purify and humanize every process of our common 
life” in the opening years of this century. The task was in- 
finitely more difficult than the original creative act of the 
“Fathers.” Yet these innocent reformers who enlisted in the 
crusade for social justice attacked the abuses rather than the 
causes of them, and Mr. Faulkner’s volume proves the futility 
of such emotional zeal. A cynic might well wonder whether 
Americans really wanted social justice, so few of them have been 
willing to sacrifice the things which make social injustice in- 
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evitable. The result of this combination of energy and right- 
eousness was a curious paradox: a tremendous development of 
business in size, wealth, power, a speeding up of all the pro- 
cesses of living, a reaching out for new worlds to conquer — 
and along with it a fury of humanitarian zeal to correct the in- 
evitable evils that follow in the wake of such a development. 
It was the old story of Alice and the Red Queen. “You have 
to run very hard to stay where you are. If you want to get 
ahead you have to run twice as fast.” 

Mr. Faulkner’s volume exhibits Americans running very 
hard. If they did not get very far, they gave an excellent and 
exciting show. Mr. Faulkner is perhaps more interested in the 
excellence than the excitement. His presentation is notable for 
clarity, intelligence, and liberalism. The point of departure 
is, properly, Big Business. The quest for social justice was 
principally economic, both stimulated and circumscribed by the 
characteristic qualities of a business psychology. Our Business 
Civilization showed itself at its best in subsidizing social service: 
welfare work, education, hygiene and sanitation, the arts and 
sciences, and in assuming the White Man’s Burden. Mr. 
Faulkner’s chapters on Science and Health and on Children’s 
Rights are especially impressive. 

One of the limitations of social history is that it deals with 
Society rather than with individuals, and Mr. Faulkner has 
perhaps missed something of the color and animation of this 
generation. It was a period of extraordinary personalities. 
Roosevelt, La Follette, Bryan, Debs, Riis, Johnson, Whit- 
lock, Jones, U’Ren, Record, Filene, Washington, Hapgood, 
Haywood, Sinclair, Older, Addams, and a score of others ap- 
pear here, but only as names or persons identified with some 
cause. It is true that if all these lively persons had been treated 
as personalities, they would burst the covers of any one book, 
and it is perhaps as well that Mr. Faulkner has not attempted 
to cram them in. Despite a certain lack of warmth and spirit, 
his volume is the most satisfactory that has yet appeared in the 
History of American Life Series. 

Henry STEELE COMMAGER. 
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John White: The Patriarch of Dorchester [Dorset] and 
Founder of Massachusetts. By Mrs. Frances Rose-Troup. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1930. Pp. 
xii, 483. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


The author of this monumental work is an American woman, 
long resident in England, who has already published several 
historical studies. In this, her most elaborate book, she has 
made a contribution of outstanding importance to the story of 
the beginnings of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Although the student of the period has long known that the 
Reverend John White of Dorchester, England, played an im- 
portant part in preparing the way for the settlement of the 
Colony, no detailed biography of him has hitherto been pub- 
lished. The brief notices in the biographical dictionaries are 
entirely inadequate and frequently inaccurate, and even Pro- 
fessor Morison’s very readable account of him in his Builders of 
the Bay Colony (1930), though it covers well White’s activi- 
ties in connection with New England, says very little about his 
later career. Mrs. Rose-Troup has made good in ample meas- 
ure the long neglect of this excellent man, and, by indefatigable 
industry over more than forty years, has gathered from English 
sources much hitherto unrecorded information about him and 
his associates. She has traced his pedigree and family relation- 
ships, has followed his footsteps in Dorchester and London, 
and has fortified her findings at every turn with footnote ref- 
erences and. appendices. 

Under her solicitous guidance John White is revealed to us 
as a devoted, conscientious, capable, and far-sighted Puritan 
minister, well deserving the popular cognomen “Patriarch of 
Dorchester” which he enjoyed in his later years. He was one 
of those ministers who do not achieve a great position — for 
he received neither ecclesiastical preferment while living, nor 
a commemorative tablet in his own church after death, until 
one was put up in 1902 by an American admirer — but who 
nevertheless do a most effective work, influencing both their 
own and later generations, though often in ways difficult to 
trace. The record of his life is sufficient to dispel the notion 
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that such men were hard, narrow-minded bigots. Though seri- 
ous-minded and learned, he is reported as “yet without morose- 
ness as who would willingly contribute his shot of facetiousness 
upon any just occasion.” Protestant refugees and scholars from 
the Continent sought him out, and his practical sagacity was as 
marked as his breadth of interest and his personal piety. In 
character, in attainments, in the difficulties which he experi- 
enced, he was typical of the best sort of Puritan minister in the 
England of his day. 

White was born in 1575, near Oxford. He was educated 
at Winchester and at New College, Oxford, taking his M.A. 
in 1600/1601. New College was distinctly a Puritan center, 
and he must have been inclined in that direction as a Fellow of 
New College prior to his presentation to the church of the 
Holy Trinity at Dorchester in 1606. Dorchester was then a 
town of rather mean appearance and poor reputation, but he did 
an admirable work as rector. Particularly interesting to note 
are his activities in what we now call “social service.” He was 
a master in the art of raising money for good causes. He 
tackled problems of unemployment and vice, and instigated the 
establishment of work-rooms and a hospital. Through his in- 
telligence and force of character he transformed the town. 

Dorchester lay close to Weymouth, from which many fish- 
ing vessels sailed each year to the New England coast on voy- 
ages lasting several months. His alert attention to current 
events was early attracted by the settlements in Virginia and at 
Plymouth, and he soon conceived the idea that a refuge for 
Puritans might be established in New England which could also 
coéperate profitably with this fishing business and afford an out- 
let for the unemployed in England. He was active in the 
formation of the Dorchester Company in 1623, which presently 
numbered 121 persons, of whom at least twenty were clergy- 
men —a point which Mrs. Rose-Troup emphasizes as proving 
that the Company was not merely a fishing and trading enter- 
prise, but that the religious motive was strong. Three thousand 
pounds were subscribed, ships purchased, and a small group of 
men were sent out to find a precarious foothold at Cape Ann, 
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whence they soon removed, under the leadership of Roger 
Conant, to Naumkeag (Salem), where they held on until the 
arrival of John Endecott in 1628. The Dorchester Company, 
however, was a financial failure. In three or four years it was 
merged with the New England Company, financed by London 
merchants, which in turn was superseded by the Massachusetts 
Bay Company, comprised mostly of men who were themselves 
prepared to emigrate and to set up a permanent colony. 

For these successive enterprises White was an energetic 
worker and propagandist. Beyond doubt his unwearied and 
undiscouraged tongue and pen did more than those of any other 
man of his time to arouse and maintain interest in the project of 
a Puritan colony in Massachusetts. He hoped some day to cross 
the Atlantic himself, but the opportunity of leaving England 
never came. He remained in Dorchester through the earlier 
troubled years of the Civil Wars; then spent a considerable 
period in London, where he played an important part in the As- 
sembly of Divines at Westminster; and returned to spend his 
declining years with his church in Dorchester, which he had 
never resigned, dying there in 1648. 

The second half of the present volume deals with these later 
phases of his career, after his activities for the Colony, though 
not his interest in it, had come to an end. It is an essential part 
of his story, but of less importance for the historian of New 
England. Our chief concern with this admirable man lies in 
the author’s revelation of the immense amount of spade-work 
which he did in the years preceding the departure of Winthrop 
and his Company, without which the permanent settlement of 
Massachusetts Bay would have been a far more precarious, if 
not an impossible task. Along these lines the author’s wide re- 
search and careful scholarship has made substantial additions 
to our knowledge, for which we owe her our gratitude. 

In spite of its excellencies, however, Mrs. Rose-Troup’s book 
has certain grave defects against which the reader should be 
warned. In the first place, she has been swamped by the mass 
of her material. The book is so detailed and voluminous that we 
often lose sight of her hero in the maze through which he makes 
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his slow progress. Not a little of what she puts into her text could 
have been eliminated or relegated to additional footnotes or ap- 
pendices with the result of bringing White into clearer outline. 
The product as it stands is more valuable as a mine of informa- 
tion than as a living portrait; it is a work for the painstaking stu- 
dent rather than for the rapid reader. 

Again, Mrs. Rose-Troup’s own strong disapproval of the 
Congregational polity in the churches here is transferred to 
John White, who, she is certain, held very different views 
from those of the New England ministers. It is true that 
all through his earlier years White was a moderate Puritan. 
Mrs. Rose-Troup emphasizes his adherence to the Church of 
England and his disapproval of Separatism and of the develop- 
ments in New England which led the churches here to slough 
off the remnants of Anglicanism and to adopt the Congrega- 
tional polity. He himself, however, was led in England to adopt 
the Presbyterian policy of the Westminster Assembly, in op- 
position to the Independents, and it remains an interesting spec- 
ulation as to how the keener air of New England and the prac- 
tical exigencies of the situation here might have influenced him 
had he actually emigrated to take charge of a New England 
church. He gave ample proof of his Puritan convictions by his 
steadfast refusal to read The Book of Sports in church, and he 
was cited to court for not replacing the communion table in the 
position required by the ecclesiastical authorities, but he was also 
pliable enough to adjust himself to the needs of a given situa- 
tion. For example, though he is said to have preached in his 
earlier years that “if any book beside the Bible was writ by in- 
spiration it is the Common Prayer Book,” yet later, at West- 
minster, he had an active part in preparing the Directory which 
superseded the Prayer Book. If force of circumstances led him 
thus to approve of Presbyterianism in England, it is at least 
permissible to believe that he might not have found the “New 
England way” so distasteful as Mrs. Rose-Troup thinks. 

A more fundamental defect lies in her persistent over-state- 
ment of her case. Both on her title-page and in her text she 
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claims that John White was the “Founder of Massachusetts.” 
She amply proves his great influence in awakening interest in 
the colonization of Massachusetts Bay, but, aside from the point 
that the Plymouth Colony was already a going concern, no 
one man can be called the Founder. After all, White was but 
one influence among many, and the men who actually came 
over at heavy risk to life and fortune are quite as much entitled 
to the credit as is the man who suggested the idea that they might 
come. Furthermore, she as persistently disparages Endecott, 
Winthrop, Dudley, and others, to whom, she believes, has been 
assigned a fame “filched” from White. In a word, she writes 
rather as a partisan advocate for White than as an impartial his- 
torian interpreting the facts discovered. 

This attitude discolors her whole story. For example, she 
reiterates the point that the Dorchester Company of 1623 was 
not a mere fishing enterprise but that a religious motive was back 
of it, namely the care of the souls of the fishermen as well as 
the hope to establish a Puritan refuge. And she disputes “Dud- 
ley’s unfounded claim, that the Lincolnshire men introduced the 
religious element.” No doubt the clergy who subscribed to the 
Dorchester Company had a religious motive, but her own story 
makes it perfectly clear that, whatever the intention of its 
clerical backers, the Company failed utterly in that as in other 
respects. Its precarious little settlement had no minister ex- 
cept the somewhat unsavory Lyford, who came over to Naum- 
keag for a short stay after being turned out of Plymouth. 
White’s project remained visionary until taken over by the 
more competent and efficient management of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company. If the “Lincolnshire men” had not come in 
sufficient force to establish a commonwealth and a church the 
fishing hamlet at Naumkeag would probably soon have flickered 
out and disappeared like other temporary settlements along the 
coast. It is true that White labored, and that other men en- 
tered into the fruits of his labor, but it was those others who 
alone were able to make his vision a reality. 


Two other instances of her assignment of doubtful claims to 
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White are her somewhat indignant assertions of his authorship 
of the documents known as Observations for New England and 
The Humble Request, the latter signed by seven of the principal 
men on board the Arbella at Yarmouth on April 7, 1630. The 
Observations for New England are found in several variant 
manuscripts, the original of which is usually attributed to Win- 
throp. Mrs. Rose-Troup goes into an elaborate argument to 
prove that White must have drawn up and circulated the orig- 
inal draft, which Winthrop copied and used. Mr. G. W. Rob- 
inson, however, in the forth-coming second volume of the Win- 
throp Papers (1931), has made a careful textual examination 
of the existing copies and presents strong grounds for the belief 
that Winthrop was the author of the original. Judgment may 
be suspended for the moment, but the scales seem inclined 
toward Winthrop. 

Her claims for White’s authorship of The Humble Request 
(with which Professor Morison agrees in his Builders of the 
Bay Colony) rest on even more doubtful grounds. Her theory 
is that White, after preaching the farewell sermon at Plymouth 
to the group of West Country emigrants sailing on the Mary 
and John on March 18, 1630, proceeded post-haste on the jour- 
ney of nearly two hundred miles to Southampton, arriving be- 
fore the departure of the Arbella from Cowes, and that he fol- 
lowed the ship to Yarmouth to procure, on the last day of her 
stay in an English port, the reluctant signatures of the leaders 
of the expedition to a document which would bind them to 
loyalty to the Church of England. Now beyond the fact that 
on March 28 Winthrop had heard of the sailing of the Mary 
and John— news which might have reached him by various 
channels —there is not a scrap of evidence that White made 
any such journey. A priori, it would seem more natural for 
him to have returned to his parish, from which he had been al- 
ready absent for some time. Her theory rests on the previous as- 
sumptions that White was the only possible author and that she 
knows the motives for his action. Upon those assumptions she 
builds her account of what she thinks must have happened. 
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But she entirely overlooks what is at least a simple and nat- 
ural explanation of the document, namely that it was written on 
shipboard by the Reverend George Phillips as an expression of 
the genuine feeling of the signers. In this case it is not simply a 
matter of giving due credit to this or that man, because she and 
Professor Morison both base upon her theory an interpretation 
of the attitude of the emigrants towards the Church of Eng- 
land. Ina word, if Phillips wrote it and the others signed it as 
an expression of their own feelings, their attitude toward the 
Church of England was a quite different one from what it must 
have been if White wrote it and persuaded them to sign it re- 
luctantly as a matter of policy. If Phillips was the author of 
The Humble Request, then much of Mrs. Rose-Troup’s argu- 
ment emphasizing the divergence of White’s views from those 
of the emigrants falls to the ground. No doubt White was a 
consistent, moderate Puritan who disliked Separatism, but most 
of Winthrop’s expedition took the same ground. Like Higgin- 
son a few months earlier, they did not think of themselves as 
fleeing from the Church of England, and though they felt free 
on reaching New England to establish churches on what they 
conceived to be a Biblical model, they were probably but little 
aware of the inconsistency in their procedure. 

Finally, it is impossible to overlook the author’s waspish at- 
tack on Professor Morison, which she has printed as a “Fore- 
word,” inse1ied next the title-page, evidently after the book had 
been printed, in which she accuses him of misappropriation of 
items from her manuscript which had been in his hands, and of 
failure to give her due credit. A careful comparison of her 
book with Professor Morison’s account of White in his Builders 
of the Bay Colony fails to reveal any justification for her attack, 
which remains a permanent blemish in her work. 

It is to be regretted that a work which is the product of so 
many years of research, of such genuine learning and enthusi- 
astic devotion, and which in so many ways is an important con- 
tribution to our history, should not have been written with a 
more equable temper and in a more judicious spirit. 


Henry Wiper Foore. 
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American Broadside Verse From Imprints of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. Selected and Edited, with an Introductory Note, 
by Ola Elizabeth Winslow. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1930. Pp. xxvi, 224. Illustrated. $15.00.) 


This large volume has been printed in a limited edition of 
five hundred copies, and will therefore make a certain appeal to 
collectors. To the layman, however, it does not seem a dis- 
tinguished piece of bookmaking. It reproduces in facsimile 
more than a hundred American broadsides in verse. All the 
typographical blemishes of the original, with such added mar- 
rings of time as library stamps and ink blots, are staringly ap- 
parent. With each broadside is a page or two of general com- 
ment, and with most of them a few explanatory notes. Neither 
these nor the long “Introductory Note” seem to the ignoramus 
in such matters to be especially successful typographically — 
certainly not so successful as might be expected from a publish- 
ing house with as high a standard as that of the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 

So far as its contents and the editing go, the book is in many 
respects a very good piece of work. As Miss Winslow points 
out in her “Introductory Note,” broadside verse is interesting 
enough, historically at least, to make it worth while to reprint 
representative samples of it. She discusses ably, though with no 
new contribution to the subject, the general characteristics of 
the material she includes and points out the chief features of 
the various categories into which she divides it. The selection 
of broadsides seems skilful, though it is possible to wish that she 
had not so often chosen examples which are relatively accessible 
already in reprints. Surely the space given to these might have 
been saved for others which are quite unfamiliar except to 
those who are fortunate enough to be able to consult the origi- 
nals. 


There are a few definite faults. Miss Winslow’s statement 
that “the earliest extant American record” of funeral verses “is 
of the year 1647” is incorrect, for in 1643 John Wilson wrote 
verses on Mrs, Abigail Thompson (see my Handkerchiefs from 
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Paul, xxvi, xxvii, 7, 116). In No. 81 of her collection of 
broadsides the editor finds: 


The Preacher’s words divine desires produce, 

And holy ferments through their breasts diffuse; 
From man to man the blest contagion flies, 

They catch it at their ears, and drink it at their eyes. 
The harden’d wretch with thunder he inades, 

And with the terrors of the LORD persuades. 


She says of “inades”: “There is no such word. Invades would 
hardly make sense.” But why not? ‘The idea that the preacher 
“invaded” his listeners’ hearts is a commonplace in much reli- 
gious writing; John Donne was not the only one who thought 
of a sermon as a way of battering down the defenses set up 
by his hearers against God’s teaching. Miss Winslow notes 
that Tompson’s elegy on Winthrop is reprinted in the Publica- 
tions of the Ipswich Historical Society but does not indicate that 
it also appears, and is likely to be more accessible for most 
readers, in H. J. Hail’s recent edition of Tompson’s verse. The 
explanatory notes throughout leave something to be desired. 
According to the editor they “have been limited to brief identi- 
fication of authors and events, and occasional extracts from 
contemporary annals.” Actually a good many lines are given 
to explanations of Biblical allusions which need no elucidation 
for any one who can consult a concordance, and the space given 
to them might now and then be devoted more profitably to 
further comment on references to current affairs in the col- 
onies, peculiarities of language, or questions affecting the sense 
of passages as read by twentieth-century eyes. 

Most of these criticisms are trifling enough, but they show 
why it is difficult to be wholly satisfied with the accuracy and 
thoroughness of the editing of this volume. Entertaining as it 
surely is, and useful as it may well be within limits, it still leaves 
a chance for much more —and possibly better — work on the 
fascinating subject of early American broadside verse. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America, a.D. 1003. By Edward 
F. Gray. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 
xxxii, 188. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


Although none of us may hope to see the millenary of the 
Norse discovery of America, we shall soon be at the centenary 
of the Vinland problem. Ever since Rafn brought out his 
A ntiquitates A mericanae sive Scriptores Septentrionales in 1837, 
many adventurous souls— mostly in the seclusion of their 
studies—have followed the elusive trail of Vinland. Where was 
the country of the wild grapes and the self-grown wheat (were 
they indeed “grapes” and what was the “wheat”? ); by what 
“river flowing through a lake to the sea” did the son of Erik 
(or of Thord) build his booths, and on what lonely headland 
was Thorvard given a hero’s sepulchre? Along what shore did 
Freydis shame Nordic manhood by routing the Skraelings — 
and who were the Skraelings? ‘These, and many other ques- 
tions have vexed European scholars and American antiquarians, 
each differing from the other sometimes acidly, sometimes in 
sorrow. Hardly a history of a maritime town in New England 
but opens with the “visit of the Northmen.” Mr. Gray has 
treated his predecessors with gentlemanly urbanity. All for 
him have their good points, except perhaps Horsford, the chem- 
ist, who would plant Vinland on the Back Bay of Boston. But 
none, save perhaps Horsford, have reached Mr. Gray’s cer- 
tainty. He alone has solved the problem of the ages, for he 
alone, he tells us, is (a) lokalkjendt, i.e., “soaked” in the local 
topography, as well as (b) a student of the Sagas with “an Ice- 
landic interpretation of their spirit as well as of their literal 
meaning — with some knowledge of the turn of a phrase to 
convey a particular idea.” Thus being in the “position of the 
Icelander on the spot,” the problem became “at once much 
clearer.” Vinland was the region from Pollock Rip to Buz- 
zard’s Bay, Massachusetts. Keelness, Crossness, and the Won- 
derstrands were on Cape Cod, Straumey was Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and the “winter head-quarters of all the Vinland expedi- 
tions” were south of the Vineyard on the little island called No 


Man’s Land. 
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That Mr. Gray has thoroughly explored this region is un- 
deniable. No local lobsterman can be more lokalkjendt than 
he. But it is a little disconcerting, after his assertion of peculiar 
linguistic advantages, to find that he can not read Icelandic, in 
which tongue the sagas of our early visitors were told and writ- 
ten. Indeed, he gives himself away in a footnote (25) avow- 
ing that he might have translated the Danish translation of the 
Icelandic, but prefers Reeves’s English version. A fresh trans- 
lation of the Icelandic original was evidently out of the ques- 
tion. It is also clear from his use of such hybrid genitive forms 
as occur in the patronymics “Thordarsson” and “Gamlasson” 
(which should be Thordarson and Gamlason), that he lacks 
the most rudimentary knowledge of Icelandic inflections. The 
existence of a “sibilant 7” in Icelandic (9) is a new discovery 
in phonetics; and another howler is his suggestion (117) that 
“Tyrker” may be a scribal error for “Tysker,” the modern 
Norwegian for German — the Icelandic word for German be- 
ing quite different. Moreover, his knowledge of Scandinavian 
history must be questioned when we find him telling the reader 
(7) that Oslo was called Christiania in 1302. And it is al- 
most incredible that one could have lived in Norway for twenty- 
five years and yet refer to a well-known figure in Scandinavian 
mythology as “a man named Loki” (76). 

This pretense of learning would be merely amusing if Mr. 
Gray had not presumed to make a textual criticism of the sagas. 
Of these — the sole source for the Vinland Voyages save a few 
brief references elsewhere — there are two, differing widely in 
detail. The older, generally called the Saga of Eric the Red, 
exists in two versions, the one in a vellum known as “Hauk’s 
Book,” the other catalogued at Copenhagen as “AM 557.” 
The less ancient saga, generally called the Tale of the Green- 
landers, is in a vellum known as the Flateyjarbék, or Flat Is- 
land Book. These Sagas have been subjected to rigorous textual 
examinations by Gustav Storm, a great historian and scholar of 
Icelandic belonging to the past generation, and by Finnur Jéns- 
son, the greatest Icelandic scholar living. Both conclude em- 
phatically in favor of the greater antiquity and reliability of the 
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Saga of Eric the Red; and Halldér Hermannsson, the principal 
Icelandic scholar in this country, agrees with them. Storm ex- 
pressed “the conjecture that when the Tale of the Greenlanders 
was written down, the main parts of the tradition were already 
greatly obscured and weakened, and that the author had eked 
out the traditions with his own invention.” “Therefore,” he 
warns us, “geographical descriptions in this saga must be ac- 
cepted with great care, and only be used where they can be 
adapted to Eric the Red’s saga.” Jénsson concludes that the 
Tale of the Greenlanders is a spontaneous product of obscure, 
confused, and incoherent traditional reminiscences; whilst in 
Eric the Red’s saga “the whole presentation is coherent and 
nearly all the points of such a nature that one has difficulty in 
raising objections against it.” Nevertheless, Mr. Gray ad- 
vances sundry arguments for the superior authenticity and co- 
herence of the Tale of the Greenlanders. This is as if a Greek, 
on the strength of a twenty-five years’ residence in London, 
but ignorant of Old English, should, as an “Anglo-Saxon on 
the spot,” try a tilt with Professor Kittredge on the problems 
connected with Beowulf. 

Of the many amusing and often plausible arguments used by 
Mr. Gray to discredit the Eric the Red saga, one at least is 
worth recording. ‘This saga is preferred by Icelandic scholars, 
among other reasons, because it tells a straightforward story 
without mythological trimmings, and because at several points 
it checks up with the known facts of Scandinavian history. 
“But may not just this polish, just this checking of dates, be 
evidence of ‘editing’?” asks Mr. Gray. “Because Bjarni” — 
a hero of the Tale of the Greenlanders— “is otherwise un- 
known, is that a reason for discrediting his accidental voyage? 
Why should his exploit have been invented if it were not sub- 
stantially true?” Mr. Gray has unwittingly thrown a bomb 
into the science of diplomatics. Must we now re-examine all 
our mediaeval charters and chronicles, reject as forgeries all 
those which check up with the known facts of history, and ac- 
cept as genuine all containing improbable or unsupported state- 
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ments, on the ground that mediaeval imagination was too weak 
to invent them? 

Mr. Gray, at least, does not lack imagination. His peculiar 
gifts are brought to bear in the Tale of the Greenlanders in 
such fashion as to make the obscure clear, and the crooked ways 
straight; even to interpolate certain passages in the Saga of 
Eric the Red, which are useful for his topographical interpreta- 
tion. According to our author, the recorders of sagas got the or- 
der of their stories confused. Perhaps they wrote them down on 
something corresponding to standard size library cards, and got 
the cards mixed, as graduate students sometimes do; and 
swapped cards with each other and changed their names. Any- 
way, Mr. Gray has got everything sorted out again. He has 
reconstructed and printed a sort of synthetic or synoptic saga, on 
bold principles which would astonish the patient workers on the 
Synoptic Gospel. 

For instance, “It is only by reading the AM 557 account of 
Karlsefni’s expedition with that of Leif’s in the Flatey Book that 
we obtain the missing link that joins us up with the location of 
Leif’s house” (19). Let us see how this works out. Leif, says 
the Flatey Book, passed “an island” (identified by Mr. Gray as 
the long-lost Nauset Island) “which lay to the northward off 
the land” (identified as Nantucket—a strange juxtaposition 
for one so lokalkjendt to make). He then sailed into “a cer- 
tain sound which lay between the island [Nauset] and a cape 
which jutted out from the land [Nantucket] on the north.” 
He then “stood in westerly past the Cape” (identified as West 
Chop, Martha’s Vineyard), “and built booths where a cer- 
tain river flows out from a lake”’ (identified as Menemsha Pond, 
Martha’s Vineyard). At this point Mr. Gray introduces the 
“missing link,” a passage from the “AM 557” manuscript. 
“Then they went out to the island in the hope that something 
might be forthcoming in the way of fishing or flotsam.” Now, 
“they,” in “AM 557,” refers to Thorfinn Karlsefni & Co., and 
“the island” refers to Straumey, which had just been men- 
tioned in “AM 557,” and which Mr. Gray identifies as Mar- 
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tha’s Vineyard. But by interpolating this sentence into the 
Flatey Book, “they,” become Leif Eriksson’s gang; and as Mr. 
Gray has already got Leif onto Straumey, the island must now, 
when torn loose from its antecedent clause in “AM 557,” re- 
fer to some other island, namely No Man’s Land! Now, this 
No Man’s Land is the keystone to Mr. Gray’s theory. Here is 
the frost-free country where Leif passed the winter in comfort 
and recorded astronomical data from which no Vinland investi- 
gator fails to work out the exact latitude of his favorite spot. 
The problem of fixing the localities in the tales of the Norse 
discoveries must always belong to the field of speculation and 
conjecture. Of the fact of the discovery, there can be no doubt; 
no one acquainted with the reliability of the sagas as historical 
sources can question it for a moment. But in the case of ac- 
counts transmitted for centuries by oral tradition there are 
bound to be inaccuracies of detail which make it impossible to 
follow them uncritically in attempting to trace the course of 
these early explorers. “Topographical details in the sagas fall 
into two classes which should be sharply distinguished. De- 
tails of Icelandic localities where the tradition was subject to 
constant correction, are usually very accurate. But as soon as 
the story left Iceland the author was on doubtful ground and 
made numerous mistakes, in proportion to the distance of the 
story from home and the inability of his audience to correct 
him. There can be no question that such information about 
American localities would be highly unreliable in details. That 
it is so, is proved by the fact that no two Vinland investigators 
can agree upon the same identification, and that every one is 
forced to eliminate some of the details or play tricks with them 
in order to bring them into correspondence with American 
geography. Martha’s Vineyard and No Man’s Land may 
well have been Vinland; but so may southern Labrador, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, Chaleurs Bay, Nova Scotia, and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay; each place fits some of the details and can not 
be made to fit others. The exact location can not be fixed until 
and unless authentic relics of the Norse occupation are dis- 
covered. We hesitate to say what those relics might be, lest we 
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give the hint to some one to produce them, as apparently did 
Mr. Gray. 

This brings us to the “runic inscription” on No Man’s Land, 
purporting to declare in authentic runes “Leif Ericsson. MI. 
Vinland.” ‘The discovery of this inscription, says Mr. Gray 
(162), “is claimed to have been made” by the owner of No 
Man’s Land “about three years after the writer had mentioned 
to him that he was investigating the subject of the Vinland 
voyages in the neighbourhood of Martha’s Vineyard.” This 
interesting coincidence, in connection with the reputation en- 
joyed by the sporting owner of No Man’s Land as the per- 
petrator of harmless but highly artistic practical jokes, might 
well have caused a less trusting person than Mr. Gray to shy off. 
He submitted rubbings and photographs of the inscription to 
competent authorities on Icelandic, both in this country and in 
Denmark. All, directly or indirectly, have pronounced it to 
be a palpable and clumsy forgery, done within fifty years by 
some one who knew no more of runes than could be got out of 
an alphabet. The forger found that ¢, as well as i, was regu- 
larly represented in the Runic alphabet by 1, so he wrote # for e1, 
not knowing that the diphthong was usually represented other- 
wise. The ¢ in “Eriksson” likewise became i, since the author 
of the inscription did not know that the Icelandic has the same 
diphthong here, “Eiriksson.” Of course he also omitted the 
nominative case-ending -r in the first name, “Leifr.” He has 
used Roman_ numerals for the date, which were not used in 
runic inscriptions, and he has used a Roman » in “Vinland.” 
Thus he makes precisely the mistakes which a man ignorant of 
Icelandic would be expected to make. And he has stated exactly 
what a searcher for Vinland would wish to find. Despite these 
devastating criticisms, which Mr. Gray reproduces in part, he 
can not bring himself wholly to abandon so lovely a bit of evi- 
dence. He cites it in the Introduction as a “hard fact” and 
keeps returning to it with perverse obstinacy. In the appendix, 
to be sure, he sadly abandons the inscription as a contemporary 
record, but suggests that it was carved as a Leif memorial by 
some later navigator who did not know his runic alphabet very 
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well — by Cortereal, Verrazano, Gosnold, or Dermer. “Any 
one of these may have erected a monument to Leif and in so 
doing used Roman numerals for the date.” 

With this statement, Mr. Gray reaches his acme of uncon- 
scious humor. The spectacle of an English sea-dog like Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, adjourning to No Man’s Land with a runic 
alphabet and a cold chisel to carve a memorial inscription to a 
long-departed navigator of whose existence not even English 
scholars had yet learned, caps this search for Vinland with a 
scene of Gilbertian comedy. If Mr. Gray has not solved the 
riddle of the ages, he has at least contributed nobly to the gaiety 
of scholars, and the dull tribe of reviewers. 

F. S. Caw ey. 
S. E. Morison. 


The Early New England Cotton Manufacture. By Caroline 
F. Ware. Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essays in Eco- 
nomics. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Pp. 349. $3.50.) 


The New England cotton manufacture introduced, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, a new element into the na- 
tional economy, placing industry beside agriculture and com- 
merce in the nation and making it dominant in one region. The 
cotton manufacture first brought the factory system to the 
United States, and, in a surprisingly short time, developed typi- 
cally American machinery; in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century it created large productive units for the manu- 
facture of standardized goods; and it first applied the corporate 
form of organization to industrial ends. Thus it gave pattern to 
the future industrial development of America. 

In the book before us the author has made a scholarly study 
of these industrial beginnings. Part I traces, largely from un- 
published sources, the early development of the industry in 
Rhode Island — from the time when Samuel Slater, in associa- 
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tion with Almy and Brown, set up at Pawtucket the first suc- 
cessful factory in America — through the early period of normal 
growth; it describes at length the venture at Waltham under- 
taken by Boston merchants — Francis Cabot Lowell, Nathan 
Appleton, and Patrick Tracy Jackson — that brilliant industrial 
experiment which resulted in the founding of Lowell and the 
first development of large-scale production in the United States. 
Part II is devoted to organization, with substantial chapters on 
Capital, Marketing, Labor Supply and Working Conditions. 
A final chapter on Exploitation and Reform is rendered some- 
what one-sided by the over-emphasis of factors attributable to 
conditions peculiar to the development of the industry north of 
Boston as typified by Lowell and the boarding-house system; 
and the failure to stress the strength of the family system adopted 
in Rhode Island and southern Massachusetts, which, in the 
period of expansion that followed the Civil War, became typical 
of the industry throughout New England. 

Samuel Batchelder pointed out many years ago that in the 
development of the New England cotton manufacture there 
grew up “two different systems or schools of manufacturing,” 
one of which he called the Rhode Island, and the other the 
Waltham system. The systems differed not only in technical 
methods but in the means of obtaining labor to operate the ma- 
chinery. In Rhode Island and in Fall River, where the Rhode 
Island system reached its fullest development, families of 
workers were hired, thus forming a permanent population in 
the mill villages; in Lowell, under the Waltham system, the 
corporations maintained boarding-houses and attracted to the 
mills young women from the farming districts, who took up 
factory labor as a temporary occupation. The author clearly 
distinguishes between these plans, but seems to stress the Lowell 
method. In this she is fully justified, because Lowell was, 
during the period under consideration, by far the most impor- 
tant textile center in New England, and the scope of the vol- 
ume does not extend to the period of expansion in which the 
consequences of the two methods became important. But be- 
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cause these consequences did become of first importance in the 
field of labor relations, a fuller study of the beginnings of the 
family system would have served a useful purpose. 

In 1830, when all but two of the great corporations of Lowell 
had been established, the total capital invested in Fall River did 
not exceed six hundred thousand dollars, the amount of the 
original capital of the Merrimack Company alone. Yet in the 
years that immediately followed the Civil War, Fall River 
passed Lowell in importance as a textile center and for years 
thereafter held supremacy in the cotton manufacture. The de- 
velopment of the industry in Fall River, under the Rhode Is- 
land system, was typical of the development of the industry as a 
whole. It had a period of beginnings in which small mills were 
erected with local capital, these mills later developing into 
larger plants; a period of normal growth in which newly-or- 
ganized companies commenced operations in plants of consid- 
erable size; and a period of rapid expansion due to capital ac- 
cumulated by citizens through ownership in a growing industry. 
The ownership and the management of the Fall River Mills 
were, in the beginning, local, and so remained during the period 
of its greatest prosperity. Lowell, as Michel Chevalier noted 
in his letters, was a “speculation of merchants”; Fall River 
was, from the beginning, a city of homes, and the stake which 
owners, agents, and operatives alike had in the community, in- 
fluenced labor relations there as strongly as absentee ownership 
and the transition from the boarding-house to the family system 
influenced labor relations in the textile centers of northern 
New England. 

The student of economic history will be grateful to Miss 
Ware for this study in industrial beginnings; if he regrets that 
she had slighted certain aspects of the story — the development 
of the Rhode Island system or the technical advance occasioned 
by the growth of machine building as a separate industry — his 
regret is merely that these topics did not fall entirely within the 
scope of her volume. 

JonaTHan THayer Lincoxn. 
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Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891). Edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1930. Pp. vi, 552. $5.00.) 


This is a good book, beautifully made, conveniently arranged, 
and endlessly interesting to read. As a supplement to the curi- 
ously successful Education, it is, of course, invaluable ; but as the 
partial record of a distinguished American’s contact with the 
political, educational, and cultural life of his country, it is even 
more important. Partial, because about 1885 Henry Adams 
“destroyed all his diaries, notes, and correspondence,” and be- 
gan to recall his letters from his correspondents in order to de- 
stroy them. Mr. Ford is to be congratulated not only on the 
quantity and interest of those he has been able to salvage and 
assemble, but on the unobtrusiveness with which he has done the 
editing: the chronological sequence of the letters is broken up in- 
to sixteen chapters based chiefly on changes of residence or trips 
abroad, and after a brief introduction of two pages, the editor 
limits his explanations of the text to occasional footnotes. In- 
deed, some readers may urge a more extensive commentary for 
the companion volume (1892-1918), for, oddly enough, many 
of the younger converts to the cult of Henry Adams have no in- 
terest whatever in the politics and history he loved. Mr. Ford, 
working from his incomparably wide knowledge of the period, 
may have hesitated once or twice too often, merely for the fear 
that explanation might seem superfluous. In view of the quanti- 
ty of curious matter packed into this book, the Index might well 
have been more ample. A few trifling errors could be corrected 
in a second edition: there is no reason unduly to disguise the 
family name of the great house of the Dukes of Sutherland as 
“Leverson-Gower”; Samuel Latham Mitchill Barlow spelt 
“hell,” “hill,” Spring Rice has contracted an unorthodox hy- 
phen in the Index and Lord Frederick Cavendish would seem 
to have been murdered in a strange place (97). 

But the letters tell their own story, and for all those whose ad- 
miration was not chilled by the east wind of President Eliot’s 
comment on the Education ten years ago: “An overrated man 
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and a much overrated book,” the story has its fascination. For- 
tunately no false sense of caution has ripped the life out of these 
letters, as Emerson once did with the first edition of those of 
Thoreau; the casual indiscretions (for which the editor takes 
all the blame) are salt and savor to the feast, the very infrequent 
dots representing a sane minimum of excision — in view of what 
remains. The story is that of a man of charm, intellect, and 
imagination, who, whenever he permitted periods of indolence 
to punctuate his streaks of industry, immediately became a suf- 
ferer from the blues of boredom (2, 9, 167, 195, 273, 404). 
The inevitable cure was refuge in travel, but whether in Spain, 
Utah, Japan, or the islands of the South Sea, there went with 
him everywhere the nagging sense of futile superiority to his 
circumstances. One is reminded of Shelley’s portrait of the 
brain of Byron in three lines of “Julian and Maddalo.” 

Nor did this man want for admiration: groups of choice men 
and women sought him out and cherished him for years; even an 
older brother thought highly of him—though the hope of 
Charles Francis II that Henry should combine in himself the 
qualities of Seward, Greeley, and Everett (1859) seems indis- 
criminate and a trifle optimistic for an Adams (16). Though the 
young student in Germany rejected the suggestion, all through 
his life he left to this same brother, Charles, the “duty of de- 
claring our joint opinion” (273). And Henry Adams had more: 
he enjoyed the good luck of marrying a remarkable woman, 
about whom he wrote one of the most patronizing (or danger- 
ously playful) paragraphs a future husband ever penned (223), 
and kept, in addition, two exceptional friends: the Englishman, 
Gaskell, and Mrs. Cameron. The letters addressed to these two 
are the finest that have survived. 

“There are two things,” wrote Henry at the age of twenty, 
“that seem to be at the bottom of our constitutions; one is a con- 
tinual tendency towards politics; the other is family pride; and 
it is strange how these two feelings run through all of us” (5). 
Life was to teach him to be “commonly beaten” in politics, “not 
to take sides at all; but to laugh at the whole concern” (259) ; 
by 1881 he could write Henry Cabot Lodge that he had “never 
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known a young man go into politics who was not the worse 
for it” (331), and gave names as evidence. For twenty years 
(1870-1890) history supplied him with an escape, until he grew 
tired of it, too (468). Thereafter he sought refuge in that state 
of mind which sooner or later leads a man’s associates to won- 
der if he has quietly become a Roman Catholic. 

As a looker-on at political life, if his notions were lofty (in 
1876 he was ready to risk five thousand dollars as his share of 
the purchase of the New York Evening Post (279), in order to 
help back Bristow for the Presidency), his power of prophecy 
and his judgment of the men, the places, and events of his own 
time were sadly deficient. To think that the Civil War would 
last nine months, or a year or two, at most (82), to hate Bos- 
ton with all the venom an unhappy man will visit on his home 
town (195), to believe Blaine was dead and done for in 1881 
(333), to describe Spain (1879) as a “hole” he only hoped to 
“get out of” (315), and persuade himself that Grantism was 
gone (1881) and Reform victorious (329), was to lack the 
candlelight of common sense in no very unusual fashion. One 
is almost tempted to echo the complaint of Charles Francis II 
that “mediocrity has fallen on the name of Adams” (18), that 
Henry would say “silly things” (14), or as their father put it 
when an anxious mother was annoyed: “My dear, Henry is of 
age and can do what he likes” (94). 

That this “obstinately wicked” amateur could laugh at his 
own bad judgment in current affairs, increases our respect for 
his shrewd verdicts on statesmen of the past: students who have 
been pumped full of poison about the godlike Hamilton and the 
satanic Burr will be refreshed to find a scholar to whom the 
former was “noxious . . . because he combined all the elements 
of a Scotch prig in a nasty form” (335), and would do well to 
read and ponder a studied estimate of our first Secretary of the 
Treasury as an “adventurer” and sophist, in a letter sent to 
Lodge in 1876 (284-285). Burr alone was “good for a vol- 
ume” [of the History (325)] which Houghton, “a damned 
bookseller,” “declines to print . . . because Aaron wasn’t a ‘states- 
man’” (341). Adams thought of Harper or Appleton, but the 
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book was not ready, the manuscript was tucked away in a 
drawer (345), and has never been seen since. That Adams 
burned it is by no means certain; the story is obscure. 

The author of the Education professes to believe that his edu- 
cation ended in 1871, and his life was complete in 1891, and 
“the rest mattered so-little” (316). During these twenty years 
Adams edited the North American Review, taught history at 
Harvard for seven years, published his New England Federal- 
ism, his Gallatin, John Randolph, his one failure, his two novels, 
Democracy and Esther, and the eight volumes of his great His- 
tory of the United States, 1801-18 17 — nothing for a lazy man 
to be ashamed of. He married; he definitely got sick of practical 
politics with the “election” of 1876. The tragic death of his 
wife and the journey to Japan with La Farge (1886) mark the 
beginning of the change into the last thirty years of his life, 
during which he printed privately the two books which have 
made him famous: Mont Saint Michel and Chartres (1904), 
and the Education (1912). From Japan, the land of Nirvana 
out of season (366), public nakedness, bad smells, and ever- 
lasting laughter, he returned to order the Rock Creek memorial. 

For seven years, or thereabouts, he had toiled over the learned 
North American, urging his contributors to “stand on your head 
and spit at some one” —such being his notion of how to make 
quarterlies successful (216). He persuaded Lodge to prune his 
style of all superfluous words and condense and recast his sen- 
tences (269), and defended English poetry of the eighteenth 
century against the slighting judgments of that gentleman. Fin- 
ally there came the inevitable row with the owners, and Adams 
seized the opportunity to drop his burden. 

At the same time he dropped Harvard — immediately after 
persuading the Corporation to appoint (in Lodge) a rival teach- 
er of history, so that a Republican’s courses might balance those 
of a Democrat. People who know the College ought to read this 
section of the Letters with attention: his appointment came from 
Eliot over his protests that he knew nothing of the subject he 
was to teach (193-194), he worked hard, acquiring respect for 
his learning in spite of serving champagne cocktails at luncheon 
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(222) and writing letters in Faculty meetings (199). He made 
up examinations out of questions he himself could not answer 
(211), became a member of the “inside ring” which governed 
the University (212), and ended by being embarrassingly popu- 
lar (300), from which one would gather that he had been suc- 
cessful in his “daily struggle to find out how boys who have no 
minds can be made to understand that they had better be con- 
tented without the education of a Newton” (271). Yet he was 
not only bored with his “provincial professordom” (220), he . 
was, it is to be feared, flippant — witness his first piece of origi- 
nal research in medizval history with its naughty jokes about 
the Normans (198). Of Cambridge one does not need the 
literary genius of Lucretius to aver that “all things are always 
the same.” And yet, being one of the “inside ring” brought its 
embarrassments, too: for instance, scarcely had Adams cornered 
Eliot and actually extracted an LL.D. for Carl Schurz in June, 
1876, when the latter plumped for Hayes and took his seat in 
the Cabinet (292-299). Adams voted for Tilden. 

Students of Adams as a writer of history may be struck with 
two things in these letters: first, the author’s possible revelation 
of his own motives in his advice to Lodge (1872) to follow the 
writing of history as a profession (228), and second, the in- 
valuable aid he received from Justin Winsor, who served as 
what was practically a research assistant to Adams when the lat- 
ter was down at Beverly in the summer of 1881. Apparently 
Adams depended on the Librarian of Harvard for supplies of 
every kind of source: among others, newspapers (of which he 
thought little), sermons, and statistics of banking (329). 

This volume of letters comes to a close after the second trip 
to the Orient with La Farge: to the South Sea Islands and then 
Australia (1891), when Adams himself sketched, and loafed 
and philosophized, letting the color and melancholy of those 
lands of boredom, drink, and ruin soak into his system. Among 
other intelligence he sent home to Washington from those islands 
in their “stage-blue sea,” his descriptions and his estimates of 
the Stevensons (430-453) are unforgettable, for his power of 
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phrase was immense. Yet in that world of “judicious water 
colors” with its society resting on the “solidest possible founda- 
tion of no morals at all” (482), he could take time to worry 
himself with wonder about Darwin’s theory of corals (448). 

With 1891 Adams entered on the final period of his life as the 
cosmopolite of Washington and Paris who was something of an 
amateur mystic. Friends began to disappear, still any man who 
is lucky enough to live to be eighty can not complain if he finds 
himself alone at last. Yet whatever may be thought of his politi- 
cal courage, personally, he was no coward: in 1859, he went 
down into Italy and talked with Garibaldi; eight years after- 
ward he got into a brawl with ouvriers on a crowded train from 
Versailles (131). His frankness in correspondence was such 
that if the second volume of his letters ever goes into print as 
honestly as the first, something more than wigs will be left on 
the greens of Washington and Boston. 

“Anyway, however,” wrote Henry Adams in 1880, “we 
philosophers in this ocean of life have to keep our eyes fixed on 
the horizon-line or a star, if we don’t mean to be sea-sick.” For 
all his pose of failure in the face of great achievement, in spite 
of his feelings for a family in which dread of mediocrity was 
such a nightmare that members of it libelled Boston by quoting 
Charles II on the subject of the husband of Queen Anne, Henry 
Adams was good enough to confess (1904) that he had “en- 
joyed his life amazingly” (Education, 316). Whether he ever 
made the most of himself is a question; his classmate, Winslow 
Warren, once remarked: “Adams never in College availed him- 
self of his opportunities and rather prided himself upon his aloof- 
ness, and assumed a disdainful tone towards his associates and 
towards everything connected with the College. With every- 
thing in his favor, he failed then as later to use wisely the un- 
doubted intellectual power he possessed.” As a philosopher, one 
had better leave him to his cult (remembering dear old Mr. 
Edwards in Boswell), for gaze as he would at the sky-line or 
the stars, sea-sickness “was always breaking in.” 


Srewart MircHELt. 
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Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika. By Kuno Francke. (Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner. 1930. Pp. 91. Illustrated. 4 marks in pa- 
per; 5.20 marks bound.) 


The contents and tone of this work are far more personal 
than the title suggests. Though Kuno Francke makes fre- 
quent reference to other German-Americans and their doings, 
he is primarily concerned to narrate his own career. With en- 
gaging simplicity, fair-mindedness, and warmth he speaks of 
family and friends, of contrasts between practical America and 
romantic Germany, and of outstanding personalities with whom 
he came in contact, such as President Eliot, Andrew D. White, 
Carl Schurz, Adolphus Busch, William James, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and William II. A score of lyrical poems, mostly 
outcries of a soul overwhelmed by calamity, but a few serenely 
pensive or exuberant with hopefulness, further confirm the im- 
pression that the author intended this little volume to be an 
apologia pro vita sua. 

That the book was written for Germans explains certain im- 
plications which Francke would have avoided in writing for us. 
Nobody could accuse him of that “condescension towards for- 
eigners” which he himself deprecates in some missionaries of 
German “culture”; yet he speaks of his work as that of a pio- 
neer. He appreciated in his way the excellence of the New 
England inheritance from Old England and the value of the 
New England tradition; I doubt, however, whether he fully 
realized the futility of importations that can not be engrafted 
on the national stock. As a teacher he did, indeed, with con- 
tagious enthusiasm, interpret literature and the other arts in 
terms of a philosophy of civilization; combining the vision of 
a seer with indefatigable zeal as a negotiator, he succeeded in 
realizing his dream of a Germanic Museum and, closely con- 
nected therewith, an exchange of professors between Germany 
and America as a means of promoting mutual understanding. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that he came at a 
time no less fortunate for his subject than for himself. The 
way had been prepared for him. His successors will occupy a 
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chair that bears his name. Whether what he stood for will 
prove a lasting benefit to the community depends in large 
measure upon their tact and insight. 

When the World War came, Francke manfully accepted a 
hard, but imperative duty as an American citizen. One can 
not read the final chapter without profound sympathy for him in 
his tragic situation. By conscientiously following the light as 
he saw it, he had to endure unintelligent and ungenerous as- 
saults from both sides. He felt it incumbent upon him to up- 
hold the German cause until that cause suffered, in his words, 
its worst defeat on any front up to that time at the sinking of 
the Lusitania. But paramount with him at all times was 
loyalty to the land of his adoption. He kept the faith; and his 
valedictory to those of his blood who here survive him is this: 
avoiding every separatist political activity and every self-seck- 
ing alliance with partisan groups, to win respect for what they 
rightly hold dear as a bequest from their ancestors by making 
themselves worthy of respect, i.e. by codperating with other 
citizens in all good works. 

The book is appropriately illustrated with five views of the 
Germanic Museum — not the only, but the most conspicuous 
monument to Francke and his labor in America. 


W. G. Howarp. 


Letters and Papers of Major-General John Sullivan, Continen- 
tal Army. Volume One, 1771-1777. (Collections of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, xiii.) Edited by Otis G. 
Hammond. (Concord, New Hampshire: The New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. 1930. Pp. xviii, 629. $5.00.) 


It is not easy to make a hero of John Sullivan of New 
Hampshire. There is too much in his military career that re- 
quires explanation. When surrounded by the enemy at the bat- 
tle of Long Island he decided to retreat, concealed himself in 
a field of corn, and was taken prisoner by three grenadiers. A 
week later he appeared before the Congress of Philadelphia full 
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of verbal messages from Lord Howe, who apparently wished to 
come to some sort of an understanding with the American gov- 
ernment without granting it recognition. John Adams was 
disgusted and is said to have exclaimed to his neighbor, “Oh, the 
decoy-duck; would that the first bullet from the enemy in the 
defeat on Long Island had passed through his brain!” Sulli- 
van was persuaded to reduce his nebulous proposals to writing, 
the Congress heard them, and sent a committee to Lord Howe 
to ascertain the exact meaning of his overtures. At the con- 
ference the committee learned from Howe “that Sullivan had 
extended his words much beyond their import,” and the Ameri- 
cans returned to Philadelphia with nothing to show for their 
pains. At Brandywine, Sullivan— who had been exchanged 
and returned to the American army — assumed that Washing- 
ton’s orders were based on misinformation and disobeyed them. 
As usual, Washington knew what he was about, and was not a 
little embarrassed by Sullivan’s failure to act. Later in the day 
he was more embarrassed by active blunders on Sullivan’s part, 
blunders that ended in a full retreat which Washington himself 
had to check. At Valley Forge, when it would have been sui- 
cidal for the American army to attack the enemy, Sullivan ad- 
vised Washington to risk every consequence in an action. When 
the Rhode Island campaign went badly, Sullivan in general or- 
ders blamed d’Estaing and implied the futility of the French 
alliance. Lafayette forced him to make reparation in other gen- 
eral orders. It is a dismal list of unfortunate occurrences, and 
an unfriendly critic might add that there are two more items 
requiring explanation: How did Sullivan happen to defeat the 
Indians in the summer of 1779, and why did Uncle Sam con- 
sider that campaign of sufficient importance to justify his plac- 
ing a portrait of Sullivan on a postage stamp in 1929? 

This ungracious summary of Sullivan’s military career, 
which is based upon Bancroft’s narrative and comments, was 
answered more than a half-century ago by Thomas C. Amory 
in his Military Services and Public Life of Major-General John 
Sullivan. Mr. Amory did his work well; but probably only 


one out of a hundred readers of Bancroft saw this rejoinder, and 
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in the American mind the impression remains that Sullivan was 
a consistent blunderer. Major Hammond, in his brief but ade- 
quate preface to the Sullivan Papers, wisely keeps clear of the 
details of the controversy and makes the strong point that in 
spite of repeated misadventures General Sullivan “held Wash- 
ington’s firm, constant and sincere trust and personal friend- 
ship.” To the layman Washington’s good opinion of one of 
his major-generals is more convincing than any number of 
pages of bewildering military analysis. Wisely, too, the editor 
does not attempt to make a hero of Sullivan. He leaves that 
task to Dr. Alonzo H. Quint, whose address at the dedication 
of the Sullivan Monument at Durham in 1894 is reprinted and 
takes the place of the customary editorial memoir. Dr. Quint’s 
eulogy, by the way, is marred by an error of fact in the open- 
ing sentence. Peter Livius never was “chief justice of the 
Province of New Hampshire under the King” or under any 
form of government. His friends endeavored to have him 
elevated to that office after his controversy with Governor John 
Wentworth early in the 1770’s. Lord Dartmouth went so 
far as to sign a warrant authorizing Wentworth to make the 
appointment, “but this,” wrote the governor in later years, 
“was thought likely to produce trouble, and he [Livius] had a 
more lucrative office in Canada.” 

As a volume of historical and biographical material the Sul- 
livan Papers reflect great credit upon the editor and upon the 
Society of which he is the Director. They are well arranged, 
well printed, and bound in a dignified manner. Major Ham- 
mond is to be congratulated upon the results of his long and 
diligent search and upon his method of presentation. His zeal 
in the interest of historical truth can not be too highly com- 
mended; and he claims too little rather than too much when he 
expresses the hope that the publication of Sullivan’s correspond- 
ence and papers will enable students of American history to 
“arrive at a fair and unprejudiced opinion of the merits and abili- 
ties of Gen. Sullivan in war and in peace.” May the second 
and later volumes come forth in rapid succession. 


LawreENceE S. Mayo. 
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A Yankee Trader in the Gold Rush. By Franklin A. Buck. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. 
Pp. vii, 294. $3.50.) 


This book consists of the letters which Frank Buck wrote to 
his family at Bucksport, Maine, first from New York and later 
from California and Nevada. They were intended for the eyes 
of the home folks only and therefore have a vitality and fresh- 
ness which might have been lost had the author prepared them 
for print. Buck with six companions sailed on the George 
Emery from New York, January 18, 1849. With Yankee fore- 
sight they carried with them, framed on the deck, four portable 
houses 14 by 28 feet, costing less than six hundred dollars. They 
planned to sell these when they arrived in California. 

Buck gives a good description of the commotion on the wharf 
attending the departure of the gold seekers: “The dock was 
crowded with fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts,” he writes. Excitement was intense. Facetious re- 
marks were bandied to and fro between those on shipboard and 
those on shore. Some one on the dock called to a friend: “I 
say, Bill! If you send me a barrel of Gold Dust, don’t forget 
to pay the freight on it.” One of the departing argonauts threw 
his last five dollar gold-piece ashore with the shout: “I’m go- 
ing where there is plenty more.” “Now boys, give ’em three 
cheers” and the George Emery sailed down the harbor. 


* * * * 


Seven months later, July 15, 1849, the George Emery was 
twelve hundred miles due west of California and losing ground 
daily. “Blue Devils” were haunting Frank Buck and his six 
companions. ‘They despaired and looked around for Jonah to 
cast him into the sea. Six months and California still twelve 
hundred miles away! 

Five weeks later, August 22, 1849, Buck writes, “after 195 
days our anchor once more hooked into Uncle Sam’s soil” (? ) 
With every countenance radiant the George Emery entered San 
Francisco Bay and cast anchor in a “forest of shipping.” 
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Buck and his companions landed their goods at the foot of 
Sacramento Street. Almost immediately they began to trade, 
selling the houses for $4,000 in gold dust. Buck gave a dol- 
lar and a half for a tin pail to put it in. Without delay one of 
their number fell to work washing gold out of the sand at their 
feet and before the day was done had recovered five dollars in 
gold dust. After all, there was something in this gold fever! 
In the course of time Buck moved on to Sacramento, Downie- 
ville, Weaverville, and Red Bluff. When the gold placers were 
exhausted, he followed the cry of “Silver in Nevada” and mined 
and traded in Elko, Treasure City, Hamilton, and Pioche. 

Buck’s picture of life in the gold and silver camps would be 
difficult to duplicate. Only in The Shirley Letters is there 
anything comparable in the literature of California. His let- 
ters from Weaverville and Pioche are unique. Up to their ap- 
pearance (except for Judge Bartlett’s Trinity County) the his- 
tory of the Weaverville district had been lamentably weak. In 
addition to being valuable source material, the letters grip one 
with their graphic descriptions of the kaleidoscopic life in the 
Sierra mining towns as it appeared to the fresh young eyes of a 
virile, adventurous Yankee. 

Buck’s quest for gold and silver brought him into contact 
with many of the now picturesque and notable figures of those 
days: J. P. Jones, a “King of the Comstock” and later United 
States Senator from Nevada; Joaquin Murietta, the “Terror of 
the Mines” and Frémont, “an unmitigated fraud and bilk of 
the first water.” We realize that life in the early mining towns 
of California and Nevada was by no means all liquor, saloons, 
and high-jinks. The picture had another side: home training 
would tell! These young Yankees spent their spare time read- 
ing Homer’s Iliad, Plutarch’s Lives, Adam Bede, The House of 
the Seven Gables, Harper's Magazine and the Atlantic Month- 
ly. “Around our table in the evenings,” he wrote, “we discuss 
the fate of nations, the siege of Sebastapool [sic], the probabili- 
ties of a war with Spain and how to fix our sluice boxes with 
false bottoms and ingenuous [sic] riffles so as to catch the most 
gold.” 
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What sort of a youth was this Yankee trader? We can bet- 
ter appreciate the letters by picturing their author. We get a 
delightful, albeit somewhat satirical self-portrait from the pen 
picture of himself he composed to send home with a daguerreo- 
type of the late 50’s. He was, he wrote: 

Five feet eleven in height, weight 175 lbs. well proportioned, per- 
fectly straight with a graceful and dignified carriage. You may re- 
member that I was overgrown and awkward but at the last ball, as I 
was dancing with the belle of the saloon “Madam Chabard,” I trod 
on her flounce and ripped her skirt about half way round the waist, 
I overheard one fellow say to another? “Why Buck is much lighter 
than I imagined a man of his size to be. He handles himself very 
gracefully on the floor.” So you see I have gotten over that failing 
of my youth. But in my own opinion, I appear to better advantage 
on horse back than in the mazes of the cotillion. Everybody says I 
should make a splendid cavalry officer, a kind of Murat. I always 
had a fancy for the military line. Circumstances may give me a 
chance yet, but at present 1 command nothing higher than a team of 
mules. My hair and whiskers are a dark red (horrid, isn’t it?) but 
they become my complexion. Father rather insinuates I color them. 
Perish the thought! I am perfectly satisfied with what nature has 


done for me. Wouldn’t change a hair. Now what do you think of 
the picture? 


In his wanderings from camp to camp, Buck saw and took 
part in events that have made California history, lending tradi- 
tion, subsequently, to cinemas and books of fiction. For in- 
stance, he was present at Downieville that dark day in the an- 
nals of the Sierra, July 5, 1851, when the argonauts hanged a 
woman —a young, brave, and beautiful Mexican girl, “Juani- 
ta” who had killed one of their drunken members, and justly 
so, to protect her honor. Buck gives the date 1852, but Downie 
in his book Hunting for Gold (145) and Hittell in his History 
of California (111, 307), agree on July 5, 1851. The girl’s 
name was Juanita, not Josepha. “I always think of the Spanish 
girl,” writes Buck, in recalling that Fourth of July celebration, 
“standing on the plank of the bridge, tossing her hat to a friend 
and putting the rope around her neck, folding her hands and 
facing death with a bravery that made us men ashamed — 
pauvre Josepha and girls were so scarce in those days!” 
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By 1880 the placers were “played-out,” the silver lodes were 
in borrasca, Buck had had his wanderjahre and was living on a 
ranch two miles from a church. In the last paragraph of the 
last letter in the book he writes like the good Yankee he had re- 
mained : “Sunday night imagine us singing Gospel Hynms!” 


Georce D. Lyman. 


Cambridge Glass: The Story of the New England Glass Com- 
pany, 1818 to 1888. By Lura Woodside Watkins. (Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. 1930. Pp. xxi, 199. Illus- 
trated. $5.00.) 


Adhering strictly to fact, and with evidence of careful and la- 
borious research, Mrs. Watkins presents in Cambridge Glass: 
The Story of the New England Glass Company, 1818 to 1888, 
a clarifying exposition of an early American industry, adding 
materially to the scant and somewhat hazy knowledge hereto- 
fore available to the historian and collector. 

A person’s judgment is only as good as his information. Mrs. 
Watkins contributes factual knowledge on the subject of early 
glass which will tend to alter the judgment of many collectors 
and give the correct place of certain specimens in a new cata- 
logue. 

The presentation is impartial and logical, beginning with 
“The Story of the Factory,” followed by equally interesting 
chapters on “Materials and Characteristics,” “A Survey of the 
Products of the Company,” “Pressed Glass,” “Molded Glass,” 
“Engraving and Cutting,” “Paper-weights,” “Lamps,” “Col- 
ored Glass of the Eighties,” a fascinating chapter on “The 
Glass Workers,” their “Agents and Agencies,” and a conclud- 
ing chapter on “Other Cambridge Factories.” Profusely il- 
lustrated, the book has appeal to the novice as well as to the 
veteran collector. 

One is intrigued by the story of the beginnings of the glass 
industry in New England, and surprised at the size of the busi- 
ness and its subsequent failure to compete with Western enter- 
prise. It is also interesting to note the codperative attitude 
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manifested by managers, agents, etc., in the New England and 
contemporary factories. 

In her introductory chapter, Mrs. Watkins states: “If I have 
been able in any degree to unravel the knot of uncertainty con- 
cerning the New England Glass Company’s product, the writ- 
ing of this book has been worth while. In expressing their 
doubts as to the proper attribution of specimens, dealers and 
collectors have shown a desire for information on the subject. 
Perhaps in satisfying my own curiosity, I may also have satis- 
fied that of others.” 

Here is a readable, informative study which deserves a 
permanent place on the bookshelf of all collectors and au- 
thentic dealers. 


Hevcen WHEELER HutTcuins. 


The Early Development of Henry James. By Cornelia Pulsi- 
fer Kelley. (Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature, xv. February — May, 1930. 
Nos. 1 and 2. Pp. 309. $2.00.) 


Miss Kelley’s three hundred page dissertation on the early 
development of Henry James adds, so far as I can see, nothing 
to one’s essential knowledge or appreciation of the novelist or 
of his works. “Critics,” Miss Kelley argues, “have been al- 
together too prone to respect James’s wishes.” She will not 
err with this well-mannered brotherhood. Setting forth under 
the banner of Professor Bernbaum of The University of Illinois, 
Miss Kelley proceeds to trace Henry James’s development 
through a series of résumés and synopses of all his early tales 
and book reviews up to, and through, The Portrait of a Lady, 
in which masterpiece she decides that James first writes a novel 
“that has art as well as life.” Her book is laboriously and loose- 
ly written in a style without force or distinction. Miss Kelley 
dismisses that masterpiece, 4 Small Boy and Others, as giving 
us only the mature James. And the amazing prefaces to the 
New York edition, which probably constitute the most dis- 
tinguished body of fictional criticism in English, she waives as 
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being, “except for the very astute, difficult to grasp and under- 
stand.” Those whom Miss Kelley thus distinguishes are, per- 
haps, Henry James’s most sympathetic and intelligent admirers. 
We have, alas, ample proof that James has to-day virtually no 
admirers not pretty astute and intelligent people. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine what interest or incentive could carry any of 
these through Miss Kelley’s long dissertation. Her attempt to 
father Isabel Archer on George Eliot in the discussion of The 
Portrait of a Lady seems far-fetched and unconvincing. 

The final book, if such there be, on Henry James remains to 
be written. Until it is written, James himself supplies us with 
the best commentary on himself. For the rest, it seems to me 
that his development as a novelist, whether early, middle, or 
late — or however arbitrarily divided — remains all of a piece. 
It never ceased, as indeed we can see from the two fragmentary 
novels left at his death. Miss Kelley is tempted to slight or be- 
little much first rate work in order to make her game of soli- 
taire come out. The really ardent Jacobite may be sufficiently 
amused to follow her through, watching how she does it. But 
at best it is a tedious game — except, of course, for one person! 


James L. McLane. 


Matthias Thérdarson, The Vinland Voyages. Translated by 
Thorstina Jackson Walters with an Introduction by Vihl- 
jalmur Stefansson. (New York: The American Geographi- 
cal Society Research Series xv. Edited by Halldér Her- 
mannsson. 1930. Pp. xv, 76.) 


A few years ago, in the Icelandic equivalent of a railway 
train, a Buick touring car, the writer of this review scraped ac- 
quaintance with a fellow-traveller who sat next to him on the 
rear seat. After the mutual introductions were over (he turned 
out to be a farmer returning home from a business trip to Reyk- 
javik), the Icelander evinced a lively interest in America, which 
he called jocularly by its ancient name, “Wineland the Good,” 
with sundry facetious comments on the inconsistency of the 
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Volstead Act with that delusively prepossessing appellation. His 
ideas of our country were no more inaccurate than one is ac- 
customed to find in the case of the average European, but I was 
surprised to discover that his knowledge of the early voyages of 
his countrymen to this continent was about as hazy as that of 
many Americans. It was for such men as he that the book un- 
der review was written, and though it was published originally 
with Icelandic readers in mind, it may now, in an English ver- 
sion, be equally useful on this side of the Atlantic. 

This little volume is a translation of a monograph by the Di- 
rector of the National Museum of Iceland which appeared in 
1929 in the periodical Safn til ségu Islands og islenzkra bék- 
menta (i.e. Collectanea of Icelandic History and Literature), 
v1, No. 1. The author takes up the subject for renewed exam- 
ination, giving in clear and succinct form the tales of the voy- 
ages of Icelanders to America as they are transmitted to us in 
the best sources, reviewing the opinions of previous contribu- 
tors to the discussion, and successfully resisting the temptation 
which besets so many writers in this puzzling field to set up 
arbitrary combinations and hazard ingenious guesses of their own. 
He agrees in general with the conclusions of Storm, Jonsson, 
Steensby, and Hermannsson, venturing here and there a new 
suggestion in matters of topography. His work, which presup- 
poses no acquaintance with previous literature on the part of 
the reader, can be heartily recommended to any one desiring a 
primary orientation in the subject, and contains most of what 
can be regarded as fairly well established fact in this fascinat- 


ing first chapter of American history. F. S. Cawey. 


Life and Letters of Paine Wingate. By Charles E. L. Win- 
gate. (Medford, Massachusetts: The Mercury Printing 
Company. 1930. Two Volumes. Pp. 548. $10.00.) 


Paine Wingate (1739-1838) is not a figure of prime im- 
portance in the history of New Hampshire, nor was he even a 
political leader of his time. He was outshone by John Lang- 
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don, John Sullivan, Samuel Livermore, John Taylor Gilman, 
and a half-dozen others. But that fact did not disturb him, 
nor should it disturb us. He did not aspire to be anything more 
than what he was, an intelligent, independent citizen who was 
willing to accommodate his neighbors and fellow New Hamp- 
shirites whenever it was clear that they needed him as pastor, 
delegate, congressman, senator, or judge. And whatever he 
agreed to do, he did to the best of his ability. 

Though born in Amesbury, Massachusetts, Wingate came of 
old New Hampshire stock, and it is not surprising that he chose 
the land of his ancestors as the field for his life-work. Soon 
after graduating from Harvard with the Class of 1759, he ac- 
cepted a call to be pastor of the church at Hampton Falls. This 
proved to be his only pastorate. He and his parishioners parted 
in 1776 because of a difference of opinion in regard to the 
proper situation for the new meetinghouse. Removing to the 
neighboring town of Stratham, Wingate turned farmer and 
made Stratham his home for the remainder of his long life. 

Probably it was his marriage to a sister of Timothy Picker- 
ing that led Paine Wingate into politics. As the Revolution 
approached he represented Hampton Falls in the Provincial 
Congress, and toward the end of the war (1781-1783) he was 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention that evolved the 
present New Hampshire Constitution. In 1787, he entered the 
national field as one of the New Hampshire members in the 
final session of the Continental Congress; and when Josiah 
Bartlett declined the honor of being one of the first senators 
under the Constitution, Wingate stepped into the breach. At 
the end of his senatorial term of four years his congressional 
district elected him to the House of Representatives. He served 
in that capacity until 1795. 

His career in the national legislature appears to have been un- 
eventful, and the most vivid picture the reader is apt to carry 
away is that of Wingate going about among the senators urg- 
ing them to subscribe for the second and third volumes of 
Jeremy Belknap’s History of New Hampshire! In all fair- 
ness it should be added that he proved himself a very successful 
promoter of that excellent work. 
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Upon his return from Philadelphia Wingate accepted elec- 
tion to the New Hampshire House of Representatives for one 
term and then retired from politics. In 1798, he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Superior Court (at that time the highest 
judicial body in the state) and he remained in that office until 
1809. “Towards the end of his life he found himself the old- 
est living graduate of Harvard and was turned to as an author- 
ity on manners and customs prevailing in Cambridge before the 
Revolution. Although the contents of his letters on this sub- 
ject to Benjamin Peirce, written about 1830, are clearly the 
recollections of an old man, they carry conviction; and if the 
correspondence had not been printed before, its appearance here 
would merit more than passing mention. 

There are occasional errors and slips. John Langdon (285) 
is confused with his brother Woodbury Langdon. It was one 
of Woodbury’s descendants, not one of John’s, who married in- 
to the Astor family of New York. An amusing lapse occurs 
(254) where the author explains that “Mr. Wingate, of 
course, could not reveal Senate confidences.” The “confi- 
dences” to which he refers were congressional, rather than of 
the Senate — for at that time (October, 1788) the Senate did 
not exist. 

As a biographer Mr. Wingate is handicapped by his abound- 
ing interest in the genealogy of his family. By yielding to it he 
often distracts the attention of the reader and gives him the 
impression that the two volumes are cluttered with family tradi- 
tions and personal items that are only remotely connected with 
the main stream of Paine Wingate’s life. This tendency on the 
part of the author is entirely understandable, for doubtless he 
possessed much genealogical material that he wished to get into 
print for the benefit of posterity. But when he chose to include 
so much of it in a Life of Paine Wingate he necessarily sacri- 
ficed the artistic and literary possibilities of his subject. Never- 
theless, one wishes that more descendants of New Hampshire 
worthies would follow his example and give us biographies 
based upon the letters of their ancestors. 

Lawrence S. Mayo. 
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Poetry and the Criticism of Life, The Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures for 1929-1930. By H. W. Garrod. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. viii, 168. $2.00.) 


This is a “golden book of spirit and sense,” and because it 
contains a good part of “the holy writ of beauty,” lovers of it 
may genuinely regret that those who most eminently would 
do well to read it, will not. For even if the title, with its sug- 
gestion of the Victorian, be thought not too “academic,” one 
glance at the list of contents would cause almost any distin- 
guished man of letters under twenty-five to recoil —or arch 
his eyebrows. That of eight lectures, three should be devoted 
to Matthew Arnold (two to the poet and another to the critic), 
one to Emerson, and one to Clough, looks like a definite desire 
to draw the Greek fire of ridicule. And “The Testament of 
Beauty” (got in, it will be objected, only because its author 
held over from one age to another, and contrived to publish his 
best-seller the day he was eighty-five) is apt to scatter feathers 
in the dove-cot of the Muses. But a second glance (at the 
text) reveals a professor no more academic in his prose than 
his person; indeed, these lectures read even better than they 
sounded in Cambridge, and any one who was then so happy as 
to hear their author, will expect such prose as glides with the 
ease of utterly fine speech. 

Only two universities, Oxford and Harvard, have Chairs of 
Poetry, and Professor Garrod has distinguished both. In com- 
ing to New England, it was natural that he should speak of 
two poets connected with this country whom he knew particu- 
larly well: Emerson and Clough; “Arnold as Critic” was 
added as an afterthought; Bridges’ poem appeared during his 
incumbency, and the two lectures on the verse of Matthew Ar- 
nold are largely illustrative of the chief purpose of all these lec- 
tures: a plea for a return to “magnificence of mind” in the 
writing of poetry (14). The first and last addresses, the title 
essay and “Methods of Criticism in Poetry,” are the most re- 
warding in the book, for they show Mr. Garrod at his ironical 
and epigrammatical best: a style steadied with the art of un- 
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derstatement, and wisdom seasoned in the sun and wind of the 
world. 

In developing his thesis that “The whole history of poetry 
plainly refutes” the assumption “that poetry always becomes 
better, that it moves always in a true and straight line of ad- 
vance,” Professor Garrod picks up Miss Sackville West’s as- 
sertion (Tendencies of Modern English Poetry) that “sub- 
limity [anciently called an ‘echo of magnificence of mind’] 
has gone out of fashion.” In urging an intelligent return to it, 
Mr. Garrod is frank, judicious, and persuasive. He does not 
argue about “schools” and go after reputations with rancor, for 
he is preoccupied with what pleases him. His criticism is the 
kind that conservatives like to call “constructive” —the im- 
plications, of course, being “destructive,” for readers can pretty 
well guess what Mr. Garrod does not like. This courtesy gains 
him credit, for praise is more difficult to form than blame, the 
writing of which induces a sly sense of being superior. 

Excitements about the aesthetics of poetry spring, it is sug- 
gested, from the fact that, of all the arts, poetry is “the nearest 
to prose,” deliberately electing to “put on humanity” and “say 
things,” to walk the “precipice” of momentary danger of “the 
very negation of itself” (16-17). Readers of Flaubert will ob- 
ject that even prose can achieve the excellence of fine art. As 
to the choice of subject matter, the “cheerful Philistinism” of 
Mr. Garrod forces him to discard the sophistry that “a great ac- 
tion and a good dinner” are equally acceptable (though one 
might be more “moral” than the other), “for precisely in the 
inseparable conjunction of the content and the form lies the 
poetry.” 

Then carefully (as if to be not more than necessarily annoy- 
ing) Mr. Garrod regrets that “in recent years both poetry and 
the criticism of poetry have fallen upon sophistication,” that 
modern poetry has “every gift but wants magnificence of mind,” 
that “of a poetry which exists for its own sake, the real danger 
is that it will die, not of moral ideas, but of being uninteresting,” 
that not “by starts of novelty, by effects of the bizarre or per- 
verse,” can poetry continue to live (20-22). To a chorus of 
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contradiction that it does live, that poetry is not only written, 
but sold (and even read) far and wide, Professor Garrod has 
been too kind to reply that with an English reading public of 
approximately two hundred millions, with the intellectual 
stimulation of cash prizes, and the automatic circulations of 
“book clubs,” nevertheless poets and their publishers not in- 
frequently fail to state, first, the size of their editions and, 
second, the net circulation in sales. Yet to argue eventual fame 
out of initial failure is only to invert the formal tradition, which 
emphasized the good augury of immediate success. 

The two lectures on “The Poetry of Matthew Arnold” will 
delight those who cherish memories of “first loves that still are 
last,” who, in spite of verses padded with “Oh’s” and “Ah’s,” 
of stately lapses into prose, of bookish similes, and sententious 
sonorities, insist on answering “Arnold” to the Victorian ques- 
tion of artistic supremacy as between Tennyson and Browning. 
Mr. Garrod corroborates Quiller-Couch (Introduction to the 
Oxford Edition) as to petty agonies of detail in construction, 
joining him in the rebuttal that however one may fret at the 
parts of Arnold’s poems, the build of them is great, undeniably: 
that “Thyrsis” is as good as the best elegy, that “Sohrab and 
Rustum” is a “splendid fragment,” that half-a-dozen of the 
shorter poems can never be sneered out of the English Anthol- 
ogy. The study of Arnold’s use of the name “Marguerite” 
and its significance (35-44) in the “crisis of spirit” of the years 
1847-1849, is suggestive: in view of the poet’s adoration of 
Goethe, it is scarcely fanciful to insist on the special influence of 
Faust; and “Resignation” seems to clarify the case. What- 
ever it may be that Arnold renounced, by 1857 he had girded 
himself with such distinction as to be appointed to the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford, a post he made his pulpit for ten years. There- 
after, he did not write in poetry; he wrote about it. “It is hard 
to be a poet; it is harder still to stay one,” remarks Mr. Gar- 
rod elsewhere (65). 

The two essays on the poetry of Arnold illustrate most suc- 
cessfully the author’s expert facility in the art of quoting: in- 
variably he chooses well. But to praise the best of Arnold 
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nowadays requires courage as well as taste, for reference to the 
easily-recognized runs counter to the most tedious affectation 
in contemporary criticism — the horror of the “hackneyed” — 
in deference to which the soundest evidence is always ruled out 
of any argument on “Art.” Yet even lovers of Arnold will 
smile with recognition at hearing him described as “more of a 
gentleman than any poet has a right to be” (163), as a critic 
whom it is horrible to see “tasting without swallowing,” airing 
his “cosmopolitan pose, the affectation of being born on the con- 
tinent” (82-83). The double edges of these judgments are 
sharpened on one sentence: “Matthew Arnold was not a 
learned man — that was why he sometimes talked as though he 
knew everything.” 

The study of Emerson, which follows, insists on the fact that 
his “greatness is preéminently that of a verbal artist,” that he 
was, at heart, a man in whom the power of words was domi- 
nant — “exiled from his verse to be the tyrant of his prose” 
(102). And here again the citations are economical and apt — 
sentences shining “with a solitary light, lonely stars of thought.” 
Stray doubters about Emerson ought to consider carefully the 
last few pages of this essay, where Mr. Garrod deals with the 
delicate subject of the intellectual short-comings of certain su- 
perior men —and concludes: “It is the privilege of genius to 
be . . . second-hand; and only so does it find leisure for inspira- 
tion” (106), words calculated to put shy traffickers in Emer- 
son at their ease. 

The close of the lecture on Clough (something of an act of 
piety in itself) shows Professor Garrod’s prose in its perfect 
platform manner: simple, sound, and smooth, yet responding 
with precision to his skeptical asides and the perverse, surprise 
endings of sentences. The description of “The Testament of 
Beauty,” which follows, may disturb more than one admirer of 
that portentous poem, where spelling itself became “an old 
man’s plaything” (e.g. ecstacy) at the shaping of a philosophical 
poem on Man in the tradition of Lucretius. Two slips ought 
to be called to the author’s attention: first, as early as 1921 
Bridges had begun experiments (New Verse, 1925) leading di- 
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rectly to the verse of the poem under discussion (134); and 
second, the “Reason” which troubles Mr. Garrod (“conscient 
Reason, the channel of men’s spiritual joy”) is not the logical 
faculty (139), but rather Santayana’s “the happy marriage of 
two elements— impulse and ideation, which, if wholly di- 
vorced, would reduce man to a brute or a maniac.” “Nearer 
ninety than eighty,” concludes Professor Garrod, “Mr. Bridges 
has given us the only great poem that has appeared in living 
memory” — a tall sentence (147) that should be read by no 
one who has not forgotten “The Hound of Heaven,” or is un- 
willing to believe that Mr. Garrod had. 

Of critics as poets, and poets as critics; of the continuity of 
tradition in poetry, as compared, for instance, with physics; of 
ideal criticism: that is, the perfect combination of information, 
variety of method, and impress of the critic’s personality (158- 
159); and finally of the dominant personal superstition of “self- 
expression,” much is to be found in the golden last lecture in 
which the author bade good-bye to Cambridge in the spring of 
1930. The analysis of “self-expression” (163-165) is striking 
in its dexterity; young people should be decoyed into reading it, 
much as they once were bribed to get on with the Bible. 

To write or read a book like this raises the inevitable ques- 
tion: What of it? By implication, this much: adequate apprecia- 
tion of poets with “magnificence of mind,” postulates an au- 
dience of “specialists in all the arts of magnificence,” lest 
poetry perish — or die, as Tom Sawyer wished he might, tem- 
porarily —to vex the family. Some who once agreed with 
Matthew Arnold that “the future of poetry is immense,” feel 
to-day that it would be wiser to confine his hopeful adjective 
to a description of its quantity. The popular vices of our poets 
are a problem: telescoping of sentence-structure for sensational 
effects, evasion of direct description for the oblique angles of 
suggestion, exploitation of experience that is purely personal 
(and often only private), citation by the tricks of implication, 
and use of figures of speech that are whimsical and even fan- 
tastic (puzzles to be solved, not similes to aid imagination), 
every kind of color laid on thick, and catalogues caught up out 
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of Whitman. “Originality” is so difficult, and imitation has 
become so easy that present-day poets ought to be entitled to 
fortify their copyrights with patents. 

But the masters of the art have always been uncannily suc- 
cessful at escaping both insipidity and subtley — sane enough not 
to blush at being plain, if not conspicuous. Perhaps if donkeys 
could grow wings, poets might wear them once more, till all 
interior decorators of the soul and authors of guide-books to 
their brains should put themselves to work at couplets or terza 
rima —read English, and stay outside of their own skins for 
twenty years. For poets who are dying at the top, that way 
lies, not madness, but “magnificence of mind.” Lacking which, 
they will force their victims to envy those ancient Greeks whom 
Suetonius describes as feigning death in order to be carried out 
safely from the long-winded solos of Nero. 


Stewart MircHeE.Lt. 





SHORT NOTICES 


John Wheelwright, 1592-1679. By John Heard, Jr. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Pp. 
137. $2.00.) 


Mr. Heard believes that “few individuals are interesting qua 
individuals, and John Wheelwright . . . is interesting to us only 
as a product of his past, as an exponent of his present, and as a 
contributor to his future.” Accordingly, he starts off with a 
short chapter summarizing the more important influences of 
the sixteenth century on England, and throughout emphasizes 
political and religious conditions in Old and New England 
which throw light upon his subject. Interruptions in the prog- 
ress of the story result, and the author contributes no new in- 
formation about Wheelwright. Indeed, he has not always made 
the fullest use of readily available material. Only three of 
Wheelwright’s six children are mentioned, although there is an 
afterword devoted to Wheelwright’s descendants. 

The interesting chapter on Wheelwright’s relation to the 
Antinomian Controversy, and his consequent banishment from 
the Bay Colony is marred by a lack of understanding or unwill- 
ingness to attempt to understand, the men and motives in- 
volved, and there is serious question whether Wheelwright was 
actually “silenced.” (2 Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., viii, 516.) 
In short, this is the sort of book which was worth taking more 
trouble over, if it was worth doing at all. 


H. M. N. 
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Heroes of the Battle Road. A Narrative of Events in Lincoln 
on the 18th and 19th of April, 1775, wherein are set forth 
the Capture of Paul Revere, Escape of Samuel Prescott, 
Heroism of Mary Hartwell and other stirring incidents. By 
Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey. (Boston: Perry Walton. 
1930. Pp. 39.) 

The scope of this little book is indicated by the title. It is a 
lively account of those events of the opening day of the War of 
Independence which occurred in Lincoln, between Lexington 
and Concord. A map will enable pilgrims to follow the battle 
road, which differs in several places from the motor highway 
to-day; numerous half-tone show the historic spots before they 
became disfigured by filling stations and hot-dog stands. 


The Diary of Frederick MacKenzie. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1930. Two volumes: pp. vii, 737- $10.00.) 


The publication in full of a British military diary, of which 
only the portions relating to Lexington and Concord had pre- 
viously been printed. The author was an officer of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers; his diary covers the Siege of Boston, the Long 
Island campaign, the Rhode Island campaign of 1778, and 
garrison duty in New York in 1781. MacKenzie’s Diary is a 
plain, straight-forward account of military events, wanting the 
comments on places and people which gives such charm and in- 
terest to Lieutenant Anburey’s diary. Not a few important 
documents, such as Benedict Arnold’s report of the assault on 
Fort Griswold, New London, are incorporated in the text. 
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ERRATA: APRIL, 1931 


Page 290, line 20: for 316, read 288. 


Page 354, line 13: for complete, read not complete. 


Page 388, line 33: for Endicott, William C., read Edmonds, 
John H. 


Page 404, line 24: for Assistant Professor, read Associate 
Professor. 





